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THE COUNT’S DAUGHTER, 


(See 6 8, x. 23.) 

Benedick. Like the old tale, my lord : it is not so, nor 
"twas not so; but, indeed, Heaven forbid it should be so. 
— Much Ado about Nothing,’ I. i. 

Mr. W. Henry Jones, in his articles on the 
‘Magyar Folk-Tales,’ narrates a story under the 
above title from Erdélyi’s collection, a German 
version of which will be found in extenso in 
Stier’s ‘ Ungarische Sayen und Mirchen’ (Berlin, 
1850), p. 45 ; and in a note he avers a distinct re- 
collection of a similar story told bim in his child- 
hood by bis grandmother, and then said to be a 
Northumbrian legend. The tale to which Mr. 
Jones thus refers is the same as that alluded to 
by Benedick in the passage quoted above. It is 
one of the very few “ mirchen ” distinctly trace- 
able in English folk-lore, and is known as ‘ Mr. 
Fox.’ It will be found at length in the works 
noted below.* A parallel German story given by 
Grimm from Lower Hesse is mentioned by Mr. 
Jones in a note. This variant is to the following 
effect. A wmiller’s daughter is betrothed to a 
suitor, who appears to be rich but inspires her 





* Halliwell's ‘Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales,’ 
p. 47; Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ vol. i. p, 291. 
translator’s note in Miss Hunt's version of Grimm's 
* Household Tales,’ vol. i. p.389, Both the latter appear 
to be derived from Halliwell, 
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with no confidence, He asks her to pay him a 
visit at his house in the forest, and, to show her 
the way, strews ashes to mark the path. On the 
following Sunday, according to appointment, she 
makes her way to the house, strewing peas and 
lentils as she goes, that she may not fail to find 
the path back. Arrived at the house, in the 
darkest and thickest part of the forest, she finds it 
silent and apparently empty; but a bird ina cage 
on the wall warns her :— 
Turn back, turn back, young maiden dear, 
’Tis a murderer's house you enter here, 

At last she finds in the cellar an old woman, who 
tells her that she is in a murderer’s den, and she 
will be killed and eaten. To save her from this 
fate the crone hides her behind a great hogshead. 
From this hiding place she watches the robbers 
come in with another young girl, whom they put to 
death and cut up. As one of them chops off her 
finger to get a gold ring from it the finger springs 
up over the cask and falls into the heroine’s 
bosom ; but the robber is dissuaded by the old 
woman from troubling to find it then, and they 
sit down to eat. The woman drugs their wine, 
and while they sleep she and the maiden escape. 
The wind has in the mean time blown away the 
ashes from their path, but the peas and lentils 
have taken root and sprung up, and by means of 
these they are guided home. The wedding day 
comes, and each guest has to tell a tale. The bride, 
in her turn, relates what she has seen as if it were 
adream. At every pause she turns to the bride- 
groom and says, “ My darling, I only dreamt 
this!” After describing the cutting off of the 
finger, she suddenly produces it, “ And here is the 
finger with the ring!” The robber, who has be- 
come pale as ashes, leaps up and tries to escape, 
but is caught by the guests and handed over to 
justice ; and he and his crew are executed for 
their misdeeds. 

I have not had an opportunity of comparing the 
variants to which Grimm refers in his note, except 
in one case. This I shall mention by-and-by. 
Meanwhile, let me observe that other variants have 
since been recorded. Birlinger* gives a Swabian 
tale, in which a knight’s daughter, going daily to a 
chapel, meets a knight, who makes her acquaint- 
ance and is invited to her mother’s house. In 
return he invites her to his own castle on an ap- 
pointed day. She determines to visit it before- 
hand alone. It stands empty, and after searching 
upstairs and downstairs she finds a room wherein 
is a block with an axe and everything spattered 
with blood, as if a murder had been freshly com- 
mitted. Seeing a trap-door, she lifts it and de- 
scends—to discover below a woman’s body with 
the head and right hand cut off. While there she 


* ‘Volksthiimliches aus Schwaben,’ story No, 594, 
vol. i, p, 372, 
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hears another murder committed above, and the 
body is thrown down the trap. She overhears 
the knight tell his servant that only one more was 
wanted, and she was coming to-morrow. While 
the servants sleep she escapes, taking the ring off 
the hand of the dead body. After reaching 
home she invites a party of friends, and 
the knight among them. She proposes to 
them that each one should tell his latest dream. 
When her turn comes, she relates what she saw in 
the knight’s castle. The knight laughs at first, 
and says, ‘‘ Dreams are froth ; it is quite other- 
wise at my castle.” But she goes on, and at length 
pulls out the ring. He is confounded. The other 
guests spring up, and, seizing him, hand him over 
to the officers who are waiting ; and he is beheaded 
for his crimes. 

In this tale the knight’s remark to his servant 
suggests that the reason of these murders was some 
magical purpose. There is no hint of the can- 
nibalism of Grimm’s story and of that which I am 
about to cite; and, indeed, the requirement of a 
certain number of maidens would be inconsistent 
with such a design. M. Carnoy,* however, ob- 
tained from Lorraine 4 story in which the motive 
for the murders is frankly imputed to the 
desire to eat the bodies. It does not differ 
widely from the variants abstracted above, 
except that there are three maidens, a peasant’s 
daughters, and three cavaliers to whom they 
are betrothed. Catherine, the eldest of the 
sisters, is invited to dine on Sunday at the castle 
belonging to these lovers, She sets out, accordingly, 
but an owl on an apple tree by the wayside warns 
her— 

Catherine, Catherine, thou art wrong, 
Thou ‘rt marching swiftly to death along ! 
The owl follows her, flitting from tree to tree and 
repeating the same words, until she is fairly 
frightened and turns back. Marie, the second 
sister, then starts in her place, but is driven back 
in the same manner. Toinette, the youngest, pur- 
sues the adventure to its end, despite the warn- 
ings of ten owls, The castle is described as 
covered with plates of gold and silver, which shone 
in the sun, and surrounded with unknown trees 
and extraordinary flowers. Toinette, hidden in 
the cellar, witnesses the unnatural banqnet, hears 
the ruffians regret that her sister has failed them, 
picks up a finger which has been cut off and 
which still bears a ring, and contrives to escape 
with this evidence. A week after, when the 
lovers come to see them, Toinette calmly tells them 
what she has seen. They pretend to laugh, saying, 
** Your story is very well told; but is it true? | 
Have you any proof? And have you not been | 
dreaming?” “I have only this proof,” she replies, 
pulling out the finger and the ring; “and the 
three brigands were no other than yourselves.” 


* “Contes Francais,’ story No, 31, p. 203. 





A variant coming from a village near Besancon, 
in Franche-Comté, differs only in the commence- 
ment, where the three maidens meet the cavaliers 
as they come from mass, and accompany them 
home, where they are invited to dine. They re- 
fuse, save on condition that one of the girls will 
in return visit them at their castle. The two 
elder refuse, but the youngest accepts. 

Grimm seems to consider his tale as a variant of 
the Bluebeard myth; and the only one of the 
parallels to which he refers and which I have been 
able to examine is undoubtedly so. It is given by 
Meier in his ‘Deutsche Volksmarchen aus 
Schwaben’; and the reader will find its sub- 
stance in my article on ‘ The Forbidden Chamber’ 
in the Folk-lore Journal, vol. iii, p. 207. A Dutch 
story, also, treated by Grimm as a variant of 
‘Fitcher’s Bird,’* has some resemblance to the 
story of ‘Mr. Fox.’ In it a shoemaker’s three 
daughters are successively stolen by a stranger in 
a splendid carriage. The third, after examining all 
the treasures of the castle in his absence, opens 
the cellar door, where she finds an old woman 
‘* scraping guts,” who threatens to scrape hers to- 
morrow. In her terror the girl drops the key into 
a basin of blood. “ Now,” says the hag, “ your 
death is certain ; because my lord will see by that 
key that you have been in this chamber, which no 
one is allowed to enter but himself and I.” But 
she takes pity on the girl, and advises her to get 
into a hay-cart which is just leaving the castle 
laden with hay. She does so, and takes refuge at 
a neighbouring castle. On her captor’s return the 
old woman makes him believe she has butchered 
the heroine, showing him a lock of hair and a 
heart in proof, and declaring that the dogs have 
eaten the rest, except the intestines, which she is 
still scraping. A feast is given at the castle where 
the heroine has taken refuge, and her captor, 
among others, is invited. The guests tell tales, 
and she in her turn relates her own history. Her 
captor is seized and executed. She succeeds to 
his wealth, and marries the son of the lord of the 
castle whither she had fled. 

Now, putting aside the mere mention of blood 
and such-like horrors, the one point of similarity 
between this tale and that of ‘The Count’s 
Daughter, or ‘ Mr. Fox’ is the concluding scene of 
the tale-telling. And on this it must be observed 
that the solution of the plot of many a folk-tale is 
brought about by the device of telling tales at a 
great gathering ; nor could any device seem more 
natural than this to the audience, however far- 
fetched it may appear tous. Moreover, the narra- 
tion is perpetually interrupted in ‘ Mr. Fox’ and 
most of its congeners by exclamations on the purt 
of the narrator or of the villain, in a formula in- 


* ‘Kinder und Hausmiirchen’ (Giittingen, 1856), 
vol. iii, p. 75. Miss Hunt's English version, vol. i, 
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tended to allay the suspicions of the company up 
to the moment when the final and damning proof 
is produced. ‘The Count’s Daughter,’ indeed, 
omits this striking detail, though it represents the 
ruffians as taking part in the conversation ; but 
the incident is assuredly absent from the Dutch 
story just cited. Much stress need not be laid on 
this absence, for a claim to any organic connexion 
between ‘ Bluebeard’ and ‘ Mr. Fox’ must rest upon 
a broader ground than this concluding scene in one 
variant. ‘The case for such a connexion would 
probably be based on the wooing of an innocent 
maiden by a murderer and the deeds of blood per- 
formed in his den. 
been what Grimm had in his mind. ‘ Bluebeard,’ 
however, belongs to a class of stories whose cen- 
tral thought is a taboo ; and the utter want of the 
taboo, either express or implied, in the group now 
under consideration would put this contention out 
of court. Yet it may be worthy of inquiry whether 
‘Mr. Fox’ and the rest may not have developed 
independently from a germ common to them and 
‘The Forbidden Chamber.’ Such a germ might, 
perhaps, be a story like that of ‘The Man pos- 
sessed with a Na,’ told among the Karens, or 
the Swabian tale of ‘The Robber and the Miller’s 
Twelve Daughters’ (both of which I have abstracted 
in the article before referred to), or some of the 
variants of ‘Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight,’ 
given by Prof. Child in ‘ The English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads,’ pt. i. p. 22. Let me suggest this 
query to folk-lore students interested in the subject. 
E. Sipney Hartianp. 
Swansea, 





“CHERUBIM ” IN THE ‘CELESTIAL HIER- 
ARCHY,’ MILTON, AND SHAKSPEARE, 
Beyond doubt Milton was familiar with the 
book named above, a work of Christian mysticism 
bearing the name of Dionysius the Areopagite, but 
commonly assigned to the fourth century, It sets 
out nine orders of heavenly beings, arranged in 
three triads: 1, seraphim, cherubim, thrones ; 2, 
dominions, virtues, powers ; 3, principalities, arch- 
angels, angels. And to this scheme Milton more 
than once makes allusion, most notably at ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ vii. 192 :— 
So sang the Hierarchies : meanwhile the son 
On his great expedition now appear'd : 


About his Chariot numberless were pour’d 
Cherub and Seraph, Potentates and Thrones, 
And Virtues, winged Spirits, 
Thus mentioning five of the nine orders. From the 
same book we gain, as I think, a certain explana- 
tion of a place in the ‘ Penseroso,’ which does 
not seem to have been cleared up: 
Him that soars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled Throne, 
The Cherub Contemplation. 
The allusion is, of course, to the vision of the 


This, at least, seems to have | 





chariot and cherubs in Ezekiel i. and x. But why 
is cherub-nature assigned to contemplation? In 
Todd’s ‘ Milton’ there is much annotation on the 
place, scarcely touching the matter with a needle. 
Mr. Masson says frankly that he does not know. 
The Dionysian book gives a ready answer. It ex- 
plains the Hebrew word cherub to mean fulness of 
knowledye (so Philo had explained it), and goes on 
to say that the chernbim are so called, ‘from their 
faculty of seeing God, and of contemplating the 
beauty of the Supreme Being with immediate 
power working at first-hand,’ dca 7d Seorrixdy 
avTav,—Kat Sewpytixdy €v tpwtotpyy duvdpe 
Tis Jeapyexys erpereias. 

Given now this power of vision as the attribute 
of the cherubim, I think it may throw some light 
upon certain doubtful places in Shakspeare :— 

1. ‘ Hamlet,’ 1V., iii. 

Hamlet. Good, 

King. So is it, if thou knew'st our purposes. 

dlamlet, I see a Cherube that sees them, 

2. ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ ILI. ii. 

Fears make devils of Cherubins; they never see truly, 

3. ‘ Macbeth,’ I. vii. 

And Pity, like a naked new-born babe 

Striding the blast, or Heaven's Cherubin hore’d 

Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind, 

In the first two of thess the power of vision is cer- 
tainly ascribed, as proper attribute, to cherub and 
“ cherubins.” To me it seems very probable that 
Shakspeare may have been acquainted with the 
Dionysian book, or at least with the teaching 
of it, as familiar at the time, and that in agree- 
ment with this teaching he has given the special 
power of sight to his cherubs, though with his own 
light hand he transfers their vision from the 
things of God to the hidden things of humanity 
as God sees them. 

The passage of ‘Troilus and Cressida’ has, I 
find, given offence to some commentators, who ap- 
parently have asked, How should devils be blind? 
and have solved the knot with the sword of Alex- 
ander by cutting out the word “ of,” and making 
the cherubins blind: “Fears make devils 
cherubins.” The retort is obvious, Why should 
cherubins be blind ?—unless, indeed, it be thought 
that Shakspeare identifies the winged child- 
cherub with the blind god Cupid: to me, at 
least, a most unpleasing idea. But I do not 
think that blindness is the thing spoken of. A 
perverse and distorted vision which sees nothing 
truly is a very diabolical attribute, well contrasted 
therefore with the keen penetrating vision of a 
cherubin. In the devils, of course, this would 
come of malice ; but fear may be thought to pro- 
duce the same effect, if not in so malignant degree. 

The passage in Macbeth bristles with difficulties, 
Perhaps this language of vehement passion is in- 
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tentionally incoherent. I own that I approach it 
with much doubt. However, one thing at least 
seems clear, that Shakspeare had in his mind the 
words of Psalm xviii. 10, ‘‘ He rode upon a cherub 
and did fly : yea, hedid fly upon the wings of the wind,” 
though he has confused the image by making the 
cherubin ride upon thewind. It is also clear that the 
main thing which Macbeth thinks of is the universal 
abhorrent “ pity,” which his deed of murder will 
arouse. But is there not a side-thought about 
discovery? Assuredly the thing was to be done 
in secret. He had no thought of defying the world 
by a deed of open violence. And discovery must 
precede pity. These things being granted, I would 
venture to paraphrase the words somehow thus :— 
‘*The winds, indeed, are sightless,* but God’s 
emissary the cherubin,t the living wind who be- 
strides them, is, by God’s appointment, a seer of 
hidden things: he shall see my deed, and shall 
make all eyes to see it and to shed infinite tears 
for it.” Thus Macbeth would say of himself what 
Hamlet says of the King, ‘‘ Here are hidden evil 
designs, but I see a cherub who sees them.” 
C. B. Mout. 
14, Norham Road, Oxford. 





‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS, 
(See 6' 8, xi. 105, 443; xii, 321; 7! 8, i. 25, 82, 342, 376; 
ii. 102.) 
Vol. VIII. 

P. 4a. For “ Pettenhall” read Tettenhall. 

P. 10 a, John Burton, M.D. The memoir in 

Torksh. Arch. Journ., ii. 403-440, by the late Mr. 
Davies, differs widely from the account here. See 
also Philos. Trans., xliv., xlvi.; ‘ Biblioth. MS. 
Stowensis,’ 1818, i. 344; Walpole’s ‘ Letters,’ 1840, 
iii. 424; Surt. Soc. vol. Ixvii.; Davies, York Press; 
*N. & Q.’ indexes. 

P. 10 a. For “‘ Constable Burton” read Burton- 
Constable. 

P. 23 a, For “ Valambrosa” read Vallombrosa, 

P. 27 a. Omit the comma after “ Badius.” 

P, 28 b. Bury was one of the judges who gave 
his opinion on the trial of Dr. Sacheverell. 

P. 30, Busby. Dryden's translation of Persius, 
Sat. iii., and other such exercises were in 1693 still 
in Dr. Busby’s hands. Dryden dedicated to him 
his translation of the fifth satire, with many ex- 
pressions of thankfulness; he had been a King’s 
scholar at Westminster, leaving in 1651, and his 
two sons were also educated by Busby (ed. 1697, 
pp. 436, 468). The Earl of Rochester, ridiculing 


* The “sightless couriers" may no doubt mean the 
unseen. The point is not important, but I am disposed 
to prefer the other sense for the sake of the antithesis, 

+ The commentators generally say that “cherubin” 
must here be plural, though eleewhere in Shakspeare 
always singular. I see no sort of need for it, and I do 


not think that the plural “ couriers " makes it necessary, 


Lee, wishes ‘‘ the hot-brain’d fustian fool in 
Busby’s hands, to be well lash’d at school ” (1707, 
p. 20). Prior writes (fol. 1718, p. 15), ‘* When at 
school we first declaim, old Busbey walks us ina 
theme.” 

P. 34, Brown Bushell. See Surt. Soc. vol. xxxvi, 
p. 82; Henry Bushell, arm., of Haysthorpe, was 
buried at Burton Agnes, 1662, with a long Latin 
epitaph. 

P. 35, Thomas Bushell. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 4™ S. 
iv. ; Cole, ‘ Bibliog. Tour,’ p. 38. 

P. 44, Charles Butler. His ‘ Rhetoric’ “ vulgd 
in scholis teritur,” formed the base of William 
Dugard’s ‘ Elements,’ and of the ‘Art of Rhetorick,’ 
by John Newton, D.D., 1671. George Emmot, a 
converted Quaker, went to a cathedral service, and 
was offered a book by a chorister ; having learned 
music from Dr. Butler’s ‘ Introduction, he took 
his part (‘ Northern Blast,’ 1655, p. 4). 

P. 72, Bishop Butler. See Ch. Quart. Rev., 
i, 337, on the ‘Method of the Analogy’; Gladstone, 
* Juventus Mundi,’ 406; Dr. Grosart, in the Leisure 
Hour, June, 1875; Wilson and Fowler, ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Morals,’ 52-57; Sidgwick, ‘ Hist. of 
Ethics,’ 188-196 ; notes to Mozley’s ‘ Miracles.’ 

P. 72 b, 1. 34. For “ Dublin” read Armagh. 

P. 74 b. For “ Coombe” (bis) read Croome. 

P. 75 a, Carbury. More usually Carbery. 

P. 90. Owen has a highly laudatory epigram on 
Dr. Butler, second collection, No. 250. 

P.117 b. Byng’s victory, Free- Thinker, ii. 21. 

P. 126 a. For“ Bamborough” read Barnborough. 

P. 166. In 1872 Dr. W, J. Irons recommended 
Bythner’s ‘Lyra’ to candidates for ordination 
(‘Considerations,’ p. 21). There was an ed. 
Zurich, 1664. 

P. 182 b, Cadogan. 
Gardiner’ (1778, pp. 27, 149). 
Farquhar, who intended to dedicate his ‘ Beaux’ 
Stratagem’ to him (‘ Works, 1760, i. 7). The 
collected edition of the Guardian has a glowing 
dedication to him. 

P. 207 a. A ‘Catalogue’ of the MSS. of Sir 
Julius Ceesar was printed 1757. 

P. 224 b. The letter in Clerke’s translation of 
Castiglione’s ‘ Courtier’ is dated London, October, 
1571. 

P, 234 b. John Johnson’s ‘ Clergyman’s Vade- 
Mecum,’ contains a long preface in reply to 
Calamy’s ‘Defence.’ Calamy corresponded with 
Col. Gardiner after his conversion, and one of his 
letters, 1719, is printed by Doddridge, to whom 
it was given by his friend the doctor's son, the 
Rev. Edmund Calamy. The colonel and his mother 
belonged to Dr. Calamy’s congregation. 

P. 274-5. Thomas Calvert. See Davies, York 
Press; Norcliffe, ‘ Holy Trin., York,’ 1862, p. 12. 

P. 275 a, 1. 42. After “ Holme” add -on-Spald- 
ingmoor. See Hymers’s ed. of Bp, Fisher's ‘ Ser- 
mon,’ p. 102-3, 
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P. 302-3. On the Camidges see Crosse, ‘ York 
Musical Festival,’ 1825; Charlton, ‘ Biog. Sketches 
of Musicians,’ Lincoln, 1836, p. 25. 

P. 339 b, 341 a, 369 a. “Talmash” = Tollemache. 

P. 358 a. Campbell’s ‘ Dissertation’ was trans- 
lated into French, and was reprinted in 1834. He 
also published an ‘Address to the People of Scot- 
land, upon the Alarms that have been raised in 
regard to Popery,’ 1779. 

P. 373 b. For “ Bevan” read Brown, There 
was another ed., 2 vols., 1753. See ‘N. & Q,,’ 
4" S. xi. 197, 244. 

P. 398 a, Lady Glenorchy. See ‘ Life of Lady 
Huntingdon,’ ch. xxvii, xxx., xxxii. ; Aveling, 
‘ Memorials of the Clayton Family,’ 1867. 

P. 402. Some of Campion’s controversy is com- 
mented upon in Cartwright’s ‘Certamen Religio- 
sum,’ 1652, pt. ii. 

P. 431, Canning. See ‘ Life of W. Wilberforce.’ 

W. C. B. 


The account of Oscar Byrne appears defective. 
In 1825 and 1826 he was my dancing master, and 
the statement then was that he had been chief 
dancer at the Opera, and having broken the tendon 
achilles, was obliged to leave the stage. He was 
in England at that time, and, so far as I know, 
long after, and previous to 1850. Before 1850 
and before Charles Keane he had been a ballet- 
master, and, so far as I remember, at the Opera. 
It is possible 1795, the year of his reputed birth, 
is near the time. In 1825 he was a handsome 
man of, say, thirty-five. He was then married, so 
that the wife named in the article was a second 
wife. 

Oscar Byrne kept his class of boyish cubs in 
order in a special way. He promised them that 
if they were orderly and obeyed his instructions 
he would dance to them, and, like Orpheus, his 
brutes surrendered to his enchantment. His 
dancing delighted even rough boys, and they 
would say, ‘‘Mr. Byrne, do give us another 
dance!” A brother, Charles Byrne, was not so 
popular. Hyve CvarKEe. 


Queen Exizapern’s GENEALOGICAL CHART AT 
Harrietp.—In Harper's Magazine for February, 
1885, was published an account of this chart, of 
which the following is an extract :— 


“ At Hatfield House, the seat of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, is preserved in a carved oak cabinet the genea- 
logical chart of Queen Elizabeth, This stupendous work 
of art is twelve or fifteen yards long—proportions not 
too swelling when it is discovered that the chart carries 
the genealogy straight back to Adam and Eve. As far 
as the nobility and gentry of England have concern in 
the family tree, the cont of arms is in every case given, 
with full particulars of name, date of birth, and of 
death. But, going backward, this labour is nece-sarily 
abandoned long before Methuselah is reached, All the 
coats of arms are hand painted. It is curious to note 
that the royal coat of arms is filled up on one side only; 


the other side is left blank, it is conjectured for the 
arms of that husband it was believed the Queen would 
at some time or another deign to accept.” 

Thus far Harper. The writer makes no mention 
of the author of this remarkable chart, and I con- 
clude he is, therefore, unknown to its possessors. 
The following extract from ‘A Brief Chronicle of 
the Success of Times ’—a book to which I refer 
in another part of ‘N. & Q.’—points not only to 
its author, but also to the way it came into the 
possession of the Cecils :— 

“ Maieter Thomas Lyte, of Lytescaries, Esq. (son of 

Henry Lyte), a true imitator and heir to his father’s 
virtues, hath not long since presented the Majesty of 
King James with an excellent map or Genealogical Table 
(containing the breadth and circumference of twenty 
large sheets of paper), which he entitleth ' Britain’s 
Monarchy,’ approving Brute’s History, and the whole 
succession of our nation from the very original, with 
the just observation of all times, changes, and occa- 
sions therein happening. This worthy work, having 
cost about seven years’ labour, beside great charges 
and expense, his highness hath made very gracious 
acceptance of, and to witness the same in Court it 
hangeth in an especial place of eminence.” 
These two accounts must undoubtedly refer to 
the same chart. It is equally certain that it must 
have come into the possession of the Cecils in 
their exchange of Theobalds for Hatfield Palace, 
the contents of each probably being included in 
the transfers. Joun J. Srocken. 


“Ty pURIS NATURALIBUS.”—I had an idea that 
this expression was an invention of the present 
century; but I find that I am wrong. It occurs 
in the Connoisseur, No, 55, February 13, 1755 :— 
“But if ever the weather should be too severe 
for the ladies to appear (as Bayes expresses it) in 
puris naturalibus, they are to wear flesh-coloured 
silks, &c.” The above passage is in a satirical 
article on the scantiness of ladies’ apparel. Who 
invented the phrase? F. C. Birxpeck Terry, 


Pickwick. — The following appears in the 
obituary of 1838 :—‘‘ December 8, at Bath, Mr. 
Eleazer Pickwick, the well-known West of Eng- 
land coach proprietor. GrorcE Eis. 

St. John's Wood, 


Lorp Brovenam.—Has his lordship ever been 
charged with perpetrating a “‘bull”? If not, here 
is something like one:—“ There are rigorous 
moralists who hold that if a murderer asks you 
which road his victim took, you have no right to 
deceive him and send him on a false track ” (‘ The 

sritish Constitution,’ London and Glasgow, 1861, 
chap. xix. sect. 3, p. 328). In the sentence imme- 
diately following the above there are two instances 
of bad grammar :—“ These reasoners, if to such as 
them the term may be applied, have a right to 
preserve their consistency by holding that no spy 
ought ever on any account to be employed, or any 
informer encouraged,” J. J. Fauieg, 





Teheran, Persia. 
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Barrack.—The first meaning given by Dr. 
Murray to this word when used in the singular is, “a 
temporary hut or cabin, ¢. g., for the use of soldiers 
during a siege, &c.” I object to nothing here but the 
word temporary. A barrack may be, and probably 
most frequently is, temporary; but is it necessarily 
so? Idoubt it. In the Globe of September 11, 
1886, I read that at Farnham, during the time the 
hopping lasts, the hoppers are “‘located in what 
are known as barracks—a euphonious, if not a high- 
sounding, term for an oblong shed, built of brick 
or wood, and constructed so as to keep out the 
rain.” Now the barracks made of wood may very 
likely only serve for the one season ; but those 
made of brick are surely not pulled down every 
yeur; else why make them of brick ? Again, at the 
camp at Shorncliffe, which is a permanent one, 
there are, if my memory serves me right, streets of 
permanent wooden, and maybe also brick, build- 
ings, each of which is probably called a but or 
barrack ; at any rate, in France, so a French officer 
tells me, whenever a camp is intended to last 
much longer than usual, the tents are replaced by 
wooden* buildings or huts, which form streets, and 
are called baraques. And that this is so my own 
eyes can testify, for in 1872 I visited the camp at 
Chilons-sur-Marne, which had been formed before 
the Franco-German war, and was then in the hands 
of the Prussians, and I distinctly remember the 
streets of wooden huts. This camp still exists, 
and buts (or barracks) that have thus lasted more 
than fifteen years can scarcely be called temporary. 

F, Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Joun Bury.—The notice of the above in the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ being incom- 
plete, the following additional particulars, from 
Mr. R. E. Chester Waters’s important work ‘ The 
Chesters of Chichele’ (p. 66), may be of use to 
your readers. John Bury, eldest son and heir of 
William Bary, citizen and draper of London and 
merchant of the staple at Calais, was born in 1535, 
studied law, and was probably of the Inner 
Temple. In July, 1563, he succeeded to his 
father’s estates at Culham and Water Eaton, being 
then twenty-eight years old, and on August 30 
following married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Stafford, Esq., of Bradfield, Berks. He fell from 
his horse and broke his thigh in August, 1570, and 
died, from the effects of this accident, on Feb- 


ruary 22, 1570/1. E. C. AA, 
“The Cuevatier” Prince Cuarrtes Ep- 
warp, —It will interest many to know that 


when Exeter House, Derby, was taken down, 
October, 1854, the fine oak panelling of the 


* Or brick, for in the French permanent camps the 
‘may be, and frequently are, made of brick, 
instead of wood, 


baraques 





room used as a council chamber by the Prince 
when he resolved to return to Scotland was care- 
fully preserved and was re-erected in the Bass Free 
Library. An autograph letter of the Prince, the 
gift of Her Majesty Queen Victoria (1885), hangs 
upon the wall. The librarian will gladly show 
the room to inquiring visitors, W. Bemrvse. 


Picture or Puritan Sotpiers.—In the Paris 
Exhibition of 1855 there was a picture of Paritan 
soldiers puffing smoke into the face of their pri- 
soner Charles I., which raised the anger of a critic 
in the Eclectic Review for August of the same 
year. In pouring out the vials of his wrata he 
calls the painting an “ historical fiction on canvas,” 
and challenges replies to the following two ques- 
tions: “ Was there a man in the army who 
smoked?” and “How long is it since common 
troopers could afford to buy tobacco?” I leave it 
to the readers of ‘N. & (.’ to take up the gauntlet 
flung down by the enraged champion of the Puritan 
cause, and only wish to avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to state that the “ fiction” is of old stand- 
ing, as I find it mentioned in a letter dated 
Eperjes (in Hungary), January 31, 1661, and 
addressed to Dr. Basire. I give the passage in 
question without any comment :— 

“Ex Anglia hoc habemus, de quibusdam regicidis 
sumptum esse supplicium, inter quos classem ducunt 
Generalis Major Harrison, Fleetwood, Colonellus alius, 
qui innocentissimo juxta et patientissimo Regi Carolo I, 
fumum ex tobaco in faciem venerandam exspuerat, 
Colonellus Hacker, et quidam Magister Hugo Petrus, qui 
in militia Cornettum, deinde sacerdotem Puritanum, et 
tandem carnificem egit, caputque regium a cervicibus 


amputavit. 
L. L. K. 
Hull. 


Mareiace or Cuarues II.—The visit of the 
King of Portugal to this country reminds me of 
the marriage of King Charles If. to Catherine, 
Infanta of Portugal, of which the following illu- 
minated entry is preserved in the regisier-book o 
St. Thomas, Portsmouth :— 

“Our most Gracious Soveraigne Lord Charles the 
Second, by the Grace of God King of Great Brittaine, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c., and the 
most illustrious Princesse Dona Catarina, Infanta of 
Portugall (daughter to the dect Don Juan the Fourth 
and sister to the present Don Alphonso, King of Portu- 
gall), were married at Portsmouth upon Thursday, the 
twoand twentieth day of May, in the year of our Lord God 
1662, being in the fourteenth year of his Matic’s reigne, 
by the Right Reverend Father in God Gilbert, Lord 
Bishop of London, Dean of his Matie’s Chappell Royall, 
in the presence of severall of the Nobility of his Matie’s 
Dominions and of Portugall. Anno D'ni 1662.” 


W. Love.u, 


Cambridge. 


Mareiaces in Sr. Pavt’s Carnepat.—The 
last recorded in the old register took place on 
February 7, 1758, by special licence. A new 
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register-book was prepared on the occasion of the 
marriage of the Lady Mayoress (Miss White), 
which took place on August 9, 1877, by special 
licence ; the next was Miss Church, daughter of | 
the present Dean of St. Paul’s, March 28, 1883, 
by special licence ; the third was Miss Knight, 
daughter of Alderman Sir H. E. Knight, Septem- 
ber 27, 1883, by special licence. 

Previous to 1758 marriages were performed by 
ordinary licence, and were more frequent. 

Danie. Hipwett. 
2, Wilmington Square, W.C. 


Grace.—The following is extracted from the 
Unitarian Herald of September 10 :— 

“The Bishop of Peterborough has solved a knotty 
point, which has troubled hosts of directors of public 
ceremonies, in the etiquette of who is to be asked to say 
grace privately or publicly when both the bishop and 
his chaplain or acting chaplain are alike present. The 
Bishop has ruled that on such occasions the chaplain or 
acting chaplain is to say grace before meat, and that 
afterwards he (the bishop) will, if requested, return 
thanks himeelf. 

Est H. 


Diperot ox Hocartu.—The following singular 
passage from one of Diderot’s criticisms will pro- 
bably be new to many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

“ Je ne pardonne pas a Hogarth d‘avoir dit que l’école 
francaise n’avait pas méme un coloriste médiocre. Vous 
en avez menti, Monsieur Hogarth! C'est de votre part 
platitude ou ignorance. Je sais bien que votre nation a 
le tic de dédaigner un auteur impartial qui ose parler de 
nous avec éloge ; mais faut-il que vous fassiez bassement 
la cour & vos concitoyens aux dépens de la vérit¢ 
Peignez, peignez mieux si vous pouvez. Apprenez 
dessiner, et n'écrivez pas.’ 





Ratpu N, James. 


Brampiinc —I fancy that this is a newly coined 
word, I note it in advertisements that have ap- 
peared this autumn, concerning ‘‘All persons found 
brambling, nutting, and otherwise trespassing in 

- Woods, will be prosecuted.” The word is 
apparently meant for blackberry gatherers; but it 
adds a new verb to our dictionaries. 

Cornpert Bebe. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
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tunately, however, my friend Mr. Joseph ‘ ‘lar e, 
F.S.A.; of Saffron Walden, took a MS. copy of it 
at the’ time. There is no copy either in the British 
Museum or the Corporation of London libraries. 
The tract is, however, mentioned in Lord Bray- 
brooke’s ‘ History of Audley End and Walden,’ 
in Allibone’s ‘Dictionary of English Literature,’ 
and in Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual.’ It 
was probably written by Robert, next younger 
brother of the celebrated Henry Winstanley. Both 
were born at or near Walden, the latter in 1646. 
All that is known of Robert and his writings is 
given in Mr. H. Ecroyv Smitn’s article on ‘ Poor 
Robin’ ((N. & Q.,’ 6™ 8S. vii. 321) and in the 
introduction to my reprint of his ‘ Flying Serpent ; 
or, Strange Newes out of Essex.’ Perhaps some 
of your readers will help me. 
Miter Caristy. 
Chignal St. James, Chelmeford. 


Tue Saton : Toe Patais pv Luxemeovurc.— 
I wish very much to see the official catalogues of 
the pictures exhibited in the Salon (then called, I 
believe, the Musée Royal) in the years 1829 and 
1830. I also wish to see the official catalogues of 
the pictures exhibited in the Palais du Luxem- 
bourg in the years 1831, 1832, 1835, 1841, 1843, 
1844, 1846, 1847, 1848, and 1849. The catalogues 
for these years are missing in the series at the 
bureau of the director of the Musées Nationaux 
in the Palais du Louvre in Paris. If any one 
having any of these catalogues will kindly com- 
municate direct with me I shall feel greatly 
obliged. Mason. 

29, Emperor's Gate, S.W. 


Apaw’s Lire 1n Epen: Tae Tatmup.—Is 
there any Talmudic or other Jewish tradition as 
to the duration of Adam’s happy life in Eden, 
from the time of his creation till Eve succumbed 
to the temptation of the serpent, that “source of 
all our woe”? I read in Polano’s ‘ Selections from 
the Talmud’ (a very unsatisfactory book, contain- 
ing no references) that Adam was created on the 
first day of Tisri, or Tishri (October), and that “on 
that day too did he eat of the forbidden fruit, 
therefore is the season appointed for one of 
penitence,” &c. I assume that “that day” cannot 





on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the | 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 

* Poor Ropiy’s PeRAMBULATION FROM SAFFRON 
Wa pen To Loypon,’—I am very anxious to ascer- 
tain whether there is now in existence (and, if so, 
where) a single copy of an old tract of considerable 
local interest, entitled ‘Poor Robin’s Perambula- 
tion from Saffron Walden to London, Preformed 
this Month of July, 1678.’ Many years ago a 
copy was in the possession of Mr, J. Russell Smith, | 
but it has now completely disappeared. For- | 


be taken to mean the very day of his creation, so 
| as to make his birth and his fall all but contem- 
| poraneous. In other words, How long was it 
from his creation to his fall? What is the best 
English book about the Talmud ? 

Harry Leroy Tempe. 


Name anp Avtsor Or Novet OUTLINED 
BELOW REQUIRED.—Time 1685; ecene, laid in 
England, chiefly in London and Devonshire; prin- 
| cipal character in novel, Master Parker, an ille- 
gitimate son of an old baronet, a Sir Robert Cla- 
| Vering. He becomes secretary to his father, who 


| 


| 
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does not then know their relationship; he plots 
the destruction of Sir R. Clavering, and ultimately 
murders him, but attributes the murder to his 
father’s legitimate son, young Robert Clavering, 
who is an officer in the Duke of Monmouth’s 
army. Master Parker acts as guide at the battle 
of Sedgemoor (July 6, 1685), and leads the army 
to destruction. Master Parker and young Robert 
Clavering are both in love with their cousin Mabel. 
She favours the latter. Master Parker is also 
captain of a band of pirates and smugglers, Other 
characters mentioned in novel: Miriam, Master 
Parker’s mother; Duke of Monmouth; Kirke’s 
Lambs, &e. Weston ZoYLanp. 


East Cuannon, neaR Guitprorp.—Can any 
one give me any information which will throw 
light on the history of East Clandon, near Guild- 
ford? I know all that Aubrey has written, Bray 
and Manning, and Domesday. Is it usual that a 
benefice in the patronage of an abbey is filled by 
@ rector, and not served by a monk of the abbey? 

G. H. Lex. 


Jaccer.—Is anything known of a miniature 
painter of this name, who was living 1790-8? He 
was a most accomplished artist, as appears from a 
work now before me and so signed. H. 


Joun Simco, tue Bookseccer oF Ayr Street. 
—Died 1824. Can any of your readers supply 
avy information respecting Mr. John Simco, who 
was a native of Towcester, in Northamptonshire ? 


Joun TAYLor. 
Northampton, 


“ Tug tures Wooptnorpes.”—A recent article 
in the World, in describing Sir John Monckton’s 
room at the Guildhall, speaks of “ the three Wood- 
thorpes.” I am anxious for any information I can 
obtain concerning these gentlemen ; inter alia, I 
should like to know their Christian names, the 
relationship they bore to one another, and what 
(if any) kinship exists between the Woodthorpe 
and Nelson families, Answers direct will be much 
appreciated. E. G. Youncer, M.D. 

Hanwell, W. 


‘Retrospective Review.’—I shall be obliged 
by being referred to any key to the names of the 
authors of articles in the old series—1820-6. 

R. W. C. 


Portucuese Ampassapor.— Mrs, Garrick told 
J. T. Smith, Keeper of the Prints at the British 
Museum, that she was married “at the parish of 
St. Giles,” at eight o’clock in the morning, and im- 
mediately afterwards in the chapel of the Portuguese 
Ambassador, in South Audley Street. Mr. Walford 
mentions that the house was 74, the Earl of Caw- 
dor’s, and the embassy occupied it for the best part 
of a century. He does not say whence he gets 
this (iv. 344). He states (iii, 213) that Garrick 





was married at the chapel in Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to ‘‘ Eva Maria Violette, of 
St. James, Westminster, a celebrated dancer,” 
by Dr. Franklin. For this he gives no autho- 
rity, and Dr. Franklin’s name is wrongly spelt. 
It was Francklin, the translator of Lucian. He 
slightly errs, also, in quoting Smith’s ‘ Rainy 
Day.’ Mrs. Garrick was married at the parish 
church of St. Giles. Smith’s report of her state- 
ment is, *‘ I was married at the parish of St. Giles 
at eight o’clock in the morning,” and this recon- 
ciles the difficulty. The son of this Dr. Francklin 
was also in the Church, but quitted it in deep dis- 
grace. He succeeded his father in the chapel, I 
fancy. Where can anything be learned about him ? 
He is alluded to in the ‘ Life’ of Macready; but 
the name is not given. Writers on topography are 
so slovenly that in dealing with their facts one 
feels like a megatherium floundering in primeval 
mud-shoals, First one fin sinks and then another, 
and at last we subside to the bottom bodily, hope- 
lessly buried in slush or clay-paste. 
C. A. Warp. 


Haverstuck Hill. 


Newton anv the Aprie.—In Sterne’s ‘ Koran’ 
(Cadell, 1794, p. 192) I find the following :— 

Sir Isaac Newton, standing by the side of a quarry, 
saw a stone fall from the top of it tothe ground. ‘ Why 
should this stone, when loosened from ite bed, rather 
descend than rise or fly across! Either of these direc- 
tions must have been equally indifferent to the .stone 
itself.’ Such was his soliloquy,” &c, 
Is this version of the well-known anecdote, to 
which frequent reference is made in the early series 
of ‘N. & \.,’ found elsewhere and earlier ? 

S. R., F.R.S. 


Worpswortn Queries.— Where in Wordsworth 
shall I find the following notable sayings of the 
poet ?— 

“ Poetry is only the eloquence and enthusiasm of reli- 
gien,”’ 

“ Truth takes no account of centuries.” 

“ How men undervalue the power of simplicity; but it 
is the real key to the heart.” 

‘The true poet ascends to receive knowledge; he 
descends to impart it.” 

“He who has Nature for his companion must in 
some sense be ennobled by the intercourse.” 


J. R. Turin. 


Honeysuckte.—It is pleasant to hear the 
children in parts of Leicestershire and Warwick- 
shire speak of gathering woodbine, But whereas 
they also speak of the early clover as “ honey- 
suckle,” I should be glad to know whether the 
application of this name to any plant “ where the 
bee sucks,” besides our familiar hedgerow friend, 
is common in any other parts of England. 

G. L. F. 

Massacist.—The London correspondent of the 
Sheffield Independent uses the word massagist to 
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describe the qualifications set forth by Dr. William 
Murrell in his recent work on massage as necessary 
in the operator. Is there any precedent for the 
coining of such a word ? JOHNSON, 


Pomrret.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ furnish 
me with particulars of an attack made upon the 
Countess of Pomfret on ‘the Western Road,” 
merely because she was granddaughter of Judge 
Jeffreys ? C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Portaait or T, Gext.—In whose possession 
is the picture of Thomas Gent, the York book- 
seller, painted by Nathan Drake, and frequently 
engraved? Is it the same portrait as that sold at 
Sir George Sitwell’s sale at Renishaw in 1849 ? 

A. C. 8. 

Ciaims at Coronations.—Where can I find 
an account of the claims made and allowed at the 
coronations of King Henry V., King Henry V1., 
and King Edward LV. ? VILTONIUS, 


Casper Ropter.—In Balthasar Bekker’s ‘ Be- 
zauberte Welt,’ book iv. p. 72, Amsterdam, 1693, 
there is an incidental reference to a monument 
and statue to the memory of Casper Robler, erected 
on a dike near Harlingen. Who was Casper 
Robler ? J. H. D. 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


SWORDMAKERS MENTIONED BY SHAKSPEARE.— 
Can any of your readers give me the names of 
swordmakers, other than Fox, mentioned by 
Shakspeare, and references! Guo. Henperson. 


Comte pe Fronsac.—Can any one tell me 
where among the papers of the doings of the 
government of Charles X. of France there is any 
mention made of the conferring of the title of 
Comte de Fronsac upon Thomas Forsyth, of Port- 
land, Maine, U.S., for services rendered the king 
(secret services) in America? A. &. 


BaskerRVILLE Prayer Boox.—I have a 12mo. 
Baskerville Prayer Book, printed 1762. On 
one fly-leaf it has inscribed, “ May Myddelton, 
Gwaynynog”; and on the fly-leaf facing this, 
“Marg. Oyilvie, 1775.” Dr. Johnson visited 
Gwaynynog with Mrs, Thrale in 1774, and was 
entertained by Dr. Myddelton, who subsequently in 
the grounds erected an urn with an inscription on it 
in memory of Johnson. Can any one tell me who 
May Myddelton was, and whether Margaret Oyilvie 
was any connexion of the Myddelton family ? 

Cuartes WILLMORE. 

Queenwood College. 


Wricnut’s ‘Atma Marer.’—In 1827 a work 
was published, in two volumes, by Black, Young & 
Young, Tavistock Square, London, entitled “‘ Alma 
Mater; or, Seven Years at the University of 
Cambridge.’ By a Trinity Man.” A copy of this 





scarce book is offered in the September catalogue 
of H. Sotheran & Co., 36, Piccadilly, with this 
remark, “ This work, written by J. M. Wright, of 
Trinity, is believed to have been suppressed at the 
instance of the authorities.” Are the initials 
“J. M.” correct?) My copy of the work has the 
book-plate of “R. Cooper, Pet. Coll.,” who has 
written ** Thomas Wright ” as the author’s name ; 
and the late Mr. J. C. Hotten gave the same name 
when he catalogued a copy of the work in November, 
1857. In Olpbar Hamst’s ‘ Handbook of Fictitious 
Names’ the author’s name is given as “J. M. 
Wright, Mathematician ” (p. 20). 
Curupert Breve. 
[Halkett and Laing assign it to — Wright.) 


Earty Jews 1n Encranp.—Will any of your 
learned readers oblige me with a list of words 
introduced into the English language by the Jews 
inhabiting the realm before their expulsion in 1290? 

M. D, Davis. 


48, Colvestone Crescent, Dalston, E. 


Lams’s Eprrraru.—Can you tell me who was 
the author of the lines inscribed on the gravestone 
of Charles Lamb in Edmonton Churchyard? I 
give the first two lines :— 

Farewell, dear friend, that smile, that harmless mirth 

No more shali gladden our domestic hearth. 


There are twelve lines in all. W. R. K. 


Wittey-nouse, &c.—In ‘ Morley, Ancient and 
Modern,’ by Wm. Smith (London, 1886), pp. 285, 
286, the terms “ Willey-house,” “ Shake-Willey,” 
* Mixing Willey,” are given as used in the manu- 
facture of wool in Yorkshire. What is the origin 
of these terms ; and have they any connexion with 
the personal name Willey, of which there are 
families in Yorkshire ? Henry WIiLLEy. 

New Bedford, Massachusetts, 


Erymotocy or Worstep.—Bailey says that 
spun wool is called worsted from the town of that 
name in Norfolk, which was celebrated for fine 
spinning. This statement is adopted by Skeat. 
In one of the books of the Exchequer Augmentation 
Office is an inventory of “all the goodes, plate, 
juells, belles, and other ornaments” of all the 
churches, guyldes, &c., in the county of Warwick 
made in 6 Edward VI. Under the head 
“Pakyngton Magna” occurs “‘ A cope, wulsted.” 
This seems to indicate that worsted was then 
supposed to derive its name from wool, the material 
of which it is made, and not from its place of 
manufacture. Can any of your readers give other 
instances of this spelling? R. W. Gituespte. 


Tne De Boteyn or Butten Famity.—Is it 
known whether this family derived its name from 
Bolein, Boleigne, in Normandy, or, as some believe, 
from the town of Boloigne, now Boulogne ? 

T. W. Carey, 
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Replies. 


BURNING AT THE STAKE, 
(7 §S. ii. 269.) 

This is one additional instance to increase the 
number of such cases, which has been the subject of 
comment in‘ N. & Q. from the First Series—the 
Lincoln execution which W. H. H. R. brings from 
the Echo not having, I think, been noticed. It 
will be more to the purpose than to enumerate 
these to cite the editorial notice in 4" §. viii. 494, 
as it mentions the latest instance and the altera- 
tion of the law :— 

“ The last execution by burning occurred on March 18, 
1789, when Christian Murphy, for coining, was fixed to 
a stake, and burnt before Newgate, being first strangled 
by the stool being taken from under her. The punish- 
ment of burning was changed to hanging by the statute 
30 Geo. IIT. ¢. 48, in 1720. 

From the reports of various instances of this 
mode of execution in ‘N. & (.’ there can be no 
doubt that the merciful alleviation of the sentence 
by strangling was not always adopted; see, ¢. g., 

fa 3 . ; 

1" §. ii. 50. I will further refer to notes by 
Mr. Atrrep Garty and Ocroceyarivs, in 1* 8, 
ii. 51, 261, which explain, on the authority of 
Blackstone and his commentator, the cause of this 
punishment in the case of women :- 

**Tn treason of every kind,’ says Blackstone, ‘the 
punishment of women is the same, and different from 
that of men. For, as the decency due to the sex forbids 
the exposing and publicly mangling their bodies, their 
sentence (which is to the full as terrible to sensation as 
the other) is to be drawn to the gallows, and there to be 
burned alive’ ”’ (p, 51). 

It appears that after the occurrence in 1789, 

‘the cruel state of the law in regard to females at- 
tracted attention. On May 10, 1790, Sir Benjamin 
Hammett, in his place in the House of Commons, called 
the attention of that House to the then state of the 
law. He mentioned that it had been his official duty to 
attend on the melancholy occasion of the burning of the 
female in the preceding year (it is understood that he 
was then one of the sheriffs of London), and he moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill to alter the law......and in 
that session the Act 30 Geo. III. c. 48 was passed :— 
‘ For discontinuing the judgment which has been re- 
quired by law to be given against women convicted of 
certain crimes, and substituting another judgment [ sci. 
hanging } in lieu therof’”’ (p, 260). 

In this manner the ancient practice came to an 
end. Ep. MArsiAtt. 


The authority for the particulars of the burning 
of Eleanor Elsom at the stake at Lincoln in 1722 
for which W. H. H. R. asks is Drury’s ‘ Lincoln 
Date-Book,’ a very valuable and generally accurate 
compilation from local newspapers, magazines, and 
other contemporaneous records. Though “ past 
belief” to your correspondent, there can be no 
doubt of the correctness of the account. The crime 
for which Eleanor Elsom suffered, the murder of 





her husband, was designated “ petty treason” by 
the statute 25 Edw. IIL. c. 2, for which, as for all 
acts of treason committed by women, the punish- 
ment was burning alive. In later times, by a 
breach of the law at which the authorities merci- 
fully winked, the executioner was allowed to 
strangle the criminal before the fire was put to the 
fuel. In the Lincoln case the strangulation was 
not effected, as your correspondent imagines, by 
the irons fastened round the body to confine it to 
the stake while being consumed, but by a rope, 
which the account says ‘‘ ran in a pulley through 
the stake, which was fixed about her neck, she her- 
self placing it properly with her hands.” “ The 
rope being drawn extremely tight with the pulley,” 
the tar barrel on which she had been made to stand 
was pushed away,and, the body being pulled down 
several times by the executioner, death no doubt 
was complete before the fuel was kindled. A 
second case of burning took place at Lincoln in 
April, 1747, when, according to the same autho- 
rity, Mary Johnson was burned at the stake near 
the old gallows for poisoning her husband. In 
1705 Mary Channing suffered the same punish- 
ment in the amphitheatre at Dorchester, in the 
presence of, it is said, 10,000 people, gathered from 
all parts to witness the ghastly spectacle. Burning 
alive continued to be the statutable punishment 
for women convicted of petty treason till 1790, 
when, by 30 Geo. ITI. c. 48, it was altered to hang- 
ing. Epmunp VENABLES. 


May I, with great respect, protest against a re- 
vival in the pleasant pages of ‘N. & Q.’ of this 
“hideous subject,” as one of your correspondents 
most justly termed it. I must plead guilty to 
having myself once introduced it, many years ago 
(4™ S, viii. 494), at which reference I received a 
short editorial reply, to the effect that the last 
execution by burning in England took place in 
1789, when “ Christian Murphy, for coining, was 
fixed to a stake, and burnt before Newgate, being 
first strangled by the stool being taken from under 
her. The punishment of burning was changed to 
hanging by the statute 30 Geo. IIT. c. 48, in 1790.” 
In‘ N. & Q.’ (4™ S. xi. 317) the Editor said to 
another correspondent, “very much on this subject 
will be found in the previous volumes of ‘ N. & ().’ 
We suggest reference to our Indexes.” I hope this 
will be sufficient for W. H. H. R., and that we 
shall not see our *‘ dear old ‘N. & Q..’” as Mr. 
Tuoms called it, disfigured by further descriptions 
of the shocking brutalities committed under the 
old criminal code of England. 

JonaTHAN Bovucuier. 

Ropley, Alresford, 


Britisn Bisnors or tar Fourtn Century (7™ 
S. ii. 246, 291).—Decidedly it was in the Council 
of Arles, and not in that of Ariminum, that these 
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British bishops were present. Harduin (‘ Con- 
cilia’) gives their names as follows :— 

** Eborius Episcopus Eboracensi, provincia Britannia, 
Restitutus episcopus, de civitate Londinensis, provincia 
suprascripta. Adelsius episcopus de civitate Colonize 
Londinensium ; exinde Sacerdos presbyter, Arminius 
diaconus.” 

So that, in addition to the three bishops, there was 
a presbyter and « deacon also present from this 
country. 

As to what is meant by “Colonia Londinen- 
sium ” writers are not agreed. Archbishop Usher 
thinks it to mean Colchester,* as that was called 
“Antoninus Colonix.” Stillingfleet, on the con- 
trary, maintains that “this Bishop Adelphins 
came ‘ex Civit. Col. Leg. ii.’ (the colony of the 
Second Legion), which the ignorant Transcribers 
might easily turn to ‘ex Civit. Col. Londin.’” 


This, I take it, would be Caerleon-on-Usk. | 


Robertson says (‘History of the Christian 
Church’), “‘ Londinensium’ is more commonly 
regarded as a mistake for Lindensium,” which, I 
suppose, means Lincoln.t [ cannot verify the 
quotation from p, 297 of Wright’s ‘ The Celt, the 
Roman, and the Saxon,’ nor from any part of the 
book. 

In reply to Mr. Storer’s question at the end 
of his paper, I think it would be far from well 
**to have the paragraph in question altered” in 
accordance with his suggestion, because such an 
ulteration would be substituting error for what is 
undoubted fact. For if he will read over the 
Council of Ariminum as recorded in Labbé and 
Harduin, he will find that there is no list of any 
bishops who were present at it. In fact, it was 
nothing more than a provincial synod, as the 
heading of it plainly shows, ‘* Eusebio et Hypathio 
Coss: xii Kal Augusti; cum apud locum Arimi- 
nensem Episcoporum Synodus fuisset collecta,” &e. 
And the emperor’s letter summoning it is only 
addressed “ad Episcopas Italos.” See Harduin, 
sub anno 359. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

“ Woopen Snoes”: ‘Prorestant TuTor FoR 
Youtn’ (7™ §, ii. 169, 273).—Thanks to the 
Editor, and to Mr. Gipnns, and especially to 
G. F. R. B. The last mentioned led me to look 
again at the pagination of my copy, and I find 
that p. 60 (the last of sheet m) is followed im- 
mediately by pp. 65-68 on sheet 1, which only 
consists of two leaves. Sheet kK begins again with 
p. 65, and concludes with p. 72. The title-page is 


missing from my copy, and I should be glad to know | 


the name of the publisher, if any. On fo. a 2com- 
mences “A Timely Memorial to all True Protestants: 
remonstrating the Certainty of a horrid and damn- 
* Colonia Camelodunum. 
+ Lindum was the Roman name for Lincoln, which 
could be got from Lindum Colonia, it being one of the 
colonial stations. 


ible Popish Plot now carrying on in Creat 
Britaiv.” This runs on (in much violence of lan- 
guage) to p. 8, and has apparently been followed 
by a second title. On fo. a (consisting of two 
leaves) the actual ‘Tutor’ begins, with a fresh 
pagination which reaches 120. 

I think this must be a second edition, and pub- 
lished in, or soon after, 1713. At the foot of 
p. 112, and after the prayers and “ Graces,” with 
which the book was apparently intended to con- 
clude, is the curious addition :— 

“ Reading the Paragraph from Dublin, April the 11th, 
incerted in Abel’s Post Boy, Thursday April the 23d 
1713, wherein he basely reflected on the Protestants ; 
and saith, That ill Weeds grows apace : Which can admit 
of no other Construction, but that notwithstanding they 
| were weeded by that bloody Massacre in 1642, they were 
now very Numerous. This put me in mind of Bishop 
Usher's Prophecy, which take as followeth.” 

Sheet Q (pp. 113-120) Is acc irdingly occupied 
with “ The Prophecies and Predictions of the late 
Learned and Reverend James Usher, Lord Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, and Lord Primate of Ireland, 
relating to England, Scotland, and Ireland.” This 
sheet will not, I imagine, be found in the British 
Museum copy. Q. V. 


i 
’ 
l 


The phrase “ wooden shoes” does not refer to 
French democracy, as suggested, but to the tyranny 
of James II., who was a vassal of France, and 
might be supposed to wish either to force English 
people to adopt French customs or to desire to 
coerce them by means of French troops. 

The old Orange toast used to stand something 
like this: “The pious, glorious, and immortal 
memory of King William IIL, who saved us from 
brass money, wooden shoes, the Pope, the Devil, 
and the Pretender.” 

The title of the work inquired about—‘ Pro- 
testant Tutor for Youth,’ shows that this is the 
correct explanation.” 

Wicuram Sykes, M.R.C.S. 


Mexborough. 


ApriA=THE Sroxy Sea (7 §S. i. 289, 435 ; ii. 
78, 196).—Mr. Joun W. Bons gives the quotation 
from Ducange quite correctly; but how “ adrias 
Greco” can, by any possibility, mean petra, I am 
| quite at a loss to understand. All the lexicons [ 
have consulted, such as Suidas, Scapula, Hederic, 
Liddell and Scott, agree in rendering it “ thick,” 
“full-grown,” “large,” ‘‘fat,” &c. Schleusner, 
under “ ddporns” gives “ abundantia, copia, multi- 
tudo (ab adpods, copiosus, abundans, largus.” I 
| do not think that for a derivation such as this we 
should rely upon either barbarous Latin or Greek. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 





Smoxine 1x Cavrcn (6 §. xii. 385, 415, 470; 
7th S. i, 32, 113, 218, 297).—Wallis, *‘ Glimpses 
of Spain’ (New York, 1849), tells a good story 
(« propos of this subject. According to him in- 
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dulgence in the various uses of tobacco was at | used) is merely a customary method of passing the 


one time carried to such an excess in Seville 
Cathedral that the chapter applied to the Pope 
for power to repress the abuse. Urban VIIL, 
yielding to their wish, issued the bull ‘Cum Ec- 
clesive’ against the use of the obnoxious weed in 
church. It was promulgated on January 30, 1642, 
and though for the diocese of Seville only, a Roman 
wag took the opportunity of retorting with the pas- 
quinade,“ Contra folium quod vento rapitur ostendis 
potentiam tuam, et stipulam siccam persequeris !” 


R. H. Busk. 


Tae Bayona or Cres Istanps (7" S., ii. 205), 
—Madoz (‘ Dice. Geog. Estad. Hist. de Espaiia,’ 
&c.), under “ Bayonas 6 Cies, hoy Islas de Vigo,” 
says :— 

** El nombre Cies, que hoy distingue aun estas islas, es 
indudab!emente residuo de aquel porel cual los conocieron 
los ant. Cice, Pudieron haber tomado e-te nombre del 
griego Kixos [ sic}, lugaa [sic] fuerte é inespugnable, 
como son las islas ; 6 del siriaco Kicar que significa mela, 
por la abundancia de metal, estaho 6 plomo que de estas 
islag se sacara, siendo tambien llamadas por esta razon 
Cassitervides.”” 

Lamartiniere, under “ Cicz,” says:—“ Pline 
(i. 4, c. 20) appelle ainsi les Isles de Bayonne sur 
lacdte occidentale d’Espagne, dans !’Océan, D’autres 
les ont nommées Deorum Insule.’ Ptolemy (I. 2) 
mentions the latter. R. 8. CHarnock, 


Livery or Seisin (7@ §, ii. 167, 258).—Two 
notices of the use of rushes in connexion with 
legal instruments in the fifteenth century have 
come under my observation. 

The first is preserved in the archives of the 
Corporation of Rye, among the documents which 
escaped destruction by the French during their 
temporary occupation of the town in 1448. It is 
a deed executed by Thomas, Lord Stanley, dated 
April 27, 2 Richard IIL, and is of the nature of a 
release of all claim and right of action against the 
Rye authorities. In the seal attached to the deed 
platted rushes are inserted (Hist. MSS. Com., Fifth 
Report, pt. i. p. 498). 

The second instance is found in the case of an 
indenture dated 4 Henry VIL, referring to land 
formerly held by William Gaynsford and others, 
at Lingfield, Surrey, and granted to one Alice 
Croker on condition that she find yearly for ever 
a& wax taper of two pounds weight before the 
Trinity in the church of Lingfield. The seal is 
annexed, tied with a piece of rush, perhaps in 
livery of the land (Bray’s ‘Surrey,’ account of 
Lingfield parish). Wma. Unperuitt, 

Is not Mr. Appy inaccurate in saying that the 


steward uses arod “to pass the seisin into the 
body of the surrenderee.” The seisin of copyholds 


is, of course, in the lord of the manor, and the 
“rod” used by the steward (be it ruler, umbrella, 
or walking-stick, all of which I have known to be 


possession of the tenement in question to the new 
tenant. It is, in fact, “tenancy by the verge,” 
which is practically the same as copyhold tenure ; 


| but by custom the tenants are invested into their 





property by means of a “ verge,” or rod. In some 
cases a knife, straw, or lock of the grantor’s hair is 
the customary means of investiture. Full par- 
ticulars of this tenure will be found in ‘ Coke upon 
Littleton,’ Scriven ‘On Copyholds, and kindred 
works, 

I am not aware if “livery of seisin” has ever 
been traced to its original source. I may, there- 
fore, venture to note that the formalities accom- 
panying Abraham’s purchase of the field at Ephron 
(Gen, xxiii.) have a marked resemblance to those 
accompanying a medieval feoffment with livery of 
seisin. A. H. D. 


‘“‘SENT THEM AWAY WITH FLEAS IN THEIR 
ears” (7 S. ii. 265).—Chap. vii. of the third 
book of ‘ Pantagruel’ begins by showing how 
Panurge had a flea in his ear :-— 

“Au lendemain, Panurge se feit perser l'aureille 
dextre a la judaicque, et y attacha ung petit anneau d’or 
a ouvraige de tauchie, ou caston duquel estoyt une pulce 
enchassee. Etestoyt la pulce noire affin que de rien ne 
doubtez.” 

And at the end of chap. xxxi., at the close of 
the discourse of Roudibilis, Panurge says :— 
“ Durant vostre docte discours ceste pulce que j'ay 
en l’aureille m’ha plus chatouillé que ne feist 
oncques.” ‘ Pantagruel’ was published in 1533. 
James Hooper. 
Oak Cottage, Streatham Place, 8.W, 


As Mr. Brown found this expression (if I under- 
stand him aright) in a translation from the French, 
he should consult the French original (if he is able) 
and see what the corresponding French expression 
is. There is no doubt that the French have long 
had similar expressions ; for the ‘* Avoir la puce 4 
l’oreille” and ‘*Mettre la puce & loreille” (& 
quelqu’un), which are current in the French of 
to-day, are to be met with as early as the fourteenth 
century (Littré, s.v. “ Puce”).* But I have never 
seen nor heard “ La puce a loreille” used with 
such verbs as renvoyer, chasser, or congédier, which 
would be the equivalents of the “dismissing ” and 
*‘ sending away "+ in Mr. Brown’s quotation ; and 





* A Voreille seems from the earliest times to have 
been used with avoir; but from the fourteenth to the 
sixteenth centuries en l'orei/le was used with mettre, 
Le Roux de Lincy (second edition, i. 198) has the pro- 
verb (sixteenth century) 

Puce en loreille 

L’homme réveille, 
It would be generally in the night, I should say, if atall, 
that a flea would go into the ear. 

+ Neitber do I find any such verbs in any other lan- 
guages. We borrowed them, apparently, from the 
— and seem to be the only nation that has retained 
them. 
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yet, if the English translation is at all a literal one, 
some such verbs must have been used in the French 
original by Francis de Lisle. 

Corresponding expressions are to be found in 
Italian, Spanish, and German, and no doubt in 
other languages. In Italian they are ‘* Mettere, 
o entrare una pulce nell’ orecchio’’ (Alberti) ; in 
Spanish, “ Echar la pulga detris de la oreja” 
(Taboada, to put a flea behind the ear) ; and in 
German, “ Einem einen Fioh ins Obr setzen” 
(Sanders).* 

It is clear, therefore, that these allusions to fleas 
are both widespread and old. Old Lalways imagined 
them to be; for when fleas ventured into people’s 
ears they must have been much more numerous and 
much more enterprising than they are in these 
degenerate days—in England at least. I myself 
have had much to do with fleas, from having always 
kept many dogs; but hitherto no flea has ever 
presumed to enter within ‘‘the porches of mine 
ears,” or even mounted up as far as my face. Nor 
would any medical man nowadays think of recom- 
mending in his writings any remedy for a flea 
([ mean a physical flea) in the ear. Yet Celsus 
did not scraple to write (vi. 7, § 9), when treating 
of the ear, ‘Si pulex intus est, compellendum 
eo lanw paululum est ; quo ipse is subit, et simul 
extrahitur.”+ 

We see, therefore, that from very early times 
fleas have really been in the habit of getting 
into people’s ears, and that not infrequently ; and 
cotton-weol is a very simple remedy. But in the 
case of a moral flea the cure must be more diffi- 
cult ; moral cotton-wool is not always so readily 
forthcoming. ’. CHance, 

Sydenham Hill. 


That this proverbial expression was common 
enough three centuries ago is shown by the follow- 
ing quotations :— 

“ Gripe. O Master Churms, cry you mercy, Sir ; I saw 
not you. I think I have sent the scholar away with a flea 
in his ear.” —* Wily Beguiled,’ 1606, Dodsley’s ‘O, Eng. 
Plays,’ ed. Hazlitt, vol. ix. p. 259. 

**( He] being much troubled with her answere, with 
lacke of wit to reply, galloped away with a flea in his 
eare.”—* Pasquil’s Jestes,’ &c., p. 23, 1864, reprint of 
ed, 1604. 

“The fellow knowing himselfe faulty, put up his 
wrongs, quickly departed, and went to work betimes that 
morning wth a flea in his eare.’—R, Armin,‘ A Nest of 
Ninnies,’ 1608, p. 30, ed. 1842 (Shakespeare Society). 

“On the contrary side, if 1 bee euill intreated, or sent 
away with a flea mm mine eare, let him looke that I will 
rayle on him soundly.’—T. Nash, ‘ Pierce Penniless,’ 
1592, pp. 42-3, ed. 1842 (Shakespeare Society). 


* In the Italian and Spanish dictionaries no dates are 
given, but one of Sanders’s examples (from Mathesius, 
1504-1565) dates from the sixteenth century. 

+ L remember a case in which an earwig was success- 
fully enticed out of an ear in this way. He transferred 
himself to the cotton-wool almost immediately. But I 
do not believe that the surgeon borrowed the idea from 
Celsus, 





| 





* As they went away with fleas in their ears, being thus 
taunted by Cloth-Breeches, we might see where there 
came a troop of ancient gentlemen, with their serving- 
men attending upon them.”—R. Green, ‘A Quip for an 
Upstart Courtier,’ &c., 1592, p. 57, ed. 1871. mumeanenan 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


I can supply another early instance of this ex- 
pression :— 

* Gonsaldo beholdyng the beauty of his mistress felte 
in hymselfe a new encrease or supply of desyre, in 
such sort that if hee had but a flea ix his eare afore, it 
is now that he standes vppon thornes,”’ — Teuton’s 
‘ Tragicall Discourses,’ 1579 ed., fol. 120 verso, but first 
printed in 1507. 

R. R. 


I have always thought this must have originally 
been “Sent him away with a ‘Flee!’ in his ear.” 
I know it is a stumbling block to my theory that 
the saying has counterparts in its present form in 
other languages, and have never taken time to 
study whether their use of it could or could not 
have been borrowed from ours after popular use 
adopted “ flea.” At all events, “flee!” has some 
sense, and “flea” has none at all, except as a 
jocular parody. R. H. Busx. 


Lost Picrure sy Coptry (7" S. ii. 187).—No 
picture by Copley has been traced, in Mr. Perkins’s 
list or elsewhere, representing the Bluecoat boys 
distributing lottery prize tickets. It is not likely 
such a work as that mentioned by Mr. H. B. 
Wess would, if it were ever in Guildhall, London, 
disappear utterly from that place. Is it probable 
that Mr.Wess saw in Christ’s Hospital Stothard’s 
‘Two Senior Scholars of the Grammar School, in 
the Hall of Christ’s Hospital, delivering their Anni- 
versary Orations on St. Matthew’s Day, before the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London and the 
Governors of the City Hospital’? This work was 
in the Academy Exhibition of 1799, and is one of 
the most admirable of Stothard’s productions, 
There are several engravings of Bluecoat boys 
drawing lottery tickets in Guildhall; in these the 
lottery wheels appear, as Mr. Webb describes. 
Walker engraved the a 


Piov-=Luan- (7 §. ii. 44, 138, 253).—May 
I be allowed to add something to what I have 
already written in support of the equations 
Bret. plou-=Wel. plwyf=Lat. pléebem? I am 
afraid I have not succeeded in making the con- 
nexion between these three words as clear to 
Mr. Kerstaxke as I should wish. To begin with, 
I cannot do better than give the main part of 
Legonidec’s article on the Breton word. He says: 

“ Ploué, campagne, village—entre dans la composition 
de la plupart des noms propres des paroisses ou com- 
munes de la Basse Bretagne. De la Plou-iann, le 
village de Jean; Plou-névez, le village neuf ; Plouw-bihan, 
le petit village. Le‘ Vocab, Bret,-Lat.,’ du 1X siécle le 
traduit par parochia paroisse,” 
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Legonidec, the Breton scholar, Williams, the 
Cornish lexicographer, and Mr. Whitley Stokes, 
the eminent Old Celtic scholar, agree in identify- 
ing this ploud with the Welsh plwyf (plwyv), 
parish. The vocalization agrees with this, ow in 
sreton being the regular equivalent of Wel. wy, 
e.g., Bret. rowed=Wel, rhwyd=Lat. réte, and 
Bret. arouéz= Wel. arwydd,*‘ signum.” Well, then, 
now comes the question, How is the common 
Welsh word plwyf, parish, to be explained? It 
is, as Mr. Whitley Stokes has reminded us some 
years ago, simply borrowed from the Church Latin 
word plzb-em, nom. plebs, used very commonly in 
the sense of “ the laity, a Christian community, a 
parish.”* Its form in modern Welsh as a repre- 
sentative of plébem is perfectly regular ; plwyf= 
Lat. plébem: swyf = Lat. sébum (suet, grease). In 
borrowed words Lat. b medial regularly becomes 
f (v) in Welsh, e. g., Wel. barf=Lat. barba, and 
Wel. llafur= Lat. labor. And in borrowed words 
Lat. @ regularly becomes wy in Welsh, ¢. g., eglwys 
=ec(c)lésta, cadwyn=caténa, canwyll=candéla, 
ffwyn=fenum (fenum), frwyn=frénum, cwyr= 
céra, hwyr=sérum, rhwyd=réte, afwyn=habéna. 
Latin ¢ long by position also becomes wy in Welsh, 
e.g., dwys—=densus, ystwyll=stella, hence Dydd 
Gwyl Ystwyll, the Feast of the Star, the Epiphany. 
In conclusion, I would refer any scholar who 
may wish to go more thoroughly into the matter 
to the famous ‘Grammatica Celtica’ by Zeuss. 
On p. 96 of the second edition of that work one 
may find « detailed account of the history of the 
long e in the Celtic languages, a few words of which 
I will give: “ Aremorica vetustior hujus vocalis 
solutio est O1, OF, rarius UI, ut in nominibus pro- 
priis chartularii Rhedonensis : Ploilan, in charta a. 
862=plebs Laan (Lan in aliis chartis).” Again: 
“ Cornica scriptio v1 usitata : plui=plébem, ruid 
=réle, muis==mensa,” A. L. Maruew. 
Oxford, 


“CRUMBLED ARE THE WALLS oF Carton” 
(7 §S. ii, 228).—Having little to communicate 
upon this, I have waited for a fuller reply. As 
none seems to be forthcoming, suppose we say it 
should be Corioli? “I fluttered your Volsces in 
Corioli.” C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


If, as I imagine, we ought to read Corioli for 
Carioli, the “allusion” inquired for will readily 
suggest itself to all to whom the landmarks of 
Roman traditions are dear, and who, therefore, 
know that of the city which long defied Rome, and 
in falling gave its name to one of the proudest 
generals of antiquity, the only remnant is a tower 








* For numerous examples see Ducange, and the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Christian Antiquities (s. v. “ Plebs”’). Since 


writing the above I have been informed by my friend 
Mr. Morfill that in Polish pleban (=Late Lat. plebanus) 
is the ordinary word for “a parish priest.” 
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built by a later age out of the ruins of its ‘‘ crum- 
bled walls”; and while thanking J. T. F. for his 
sportively sonorous and alliterative after-dinner 
line, will hope that the originator of the playful 
application to a treasured pre-Gorgonzola Stilton 
may be brought to light. R. H. Busk. 


Tite or Eomont (7 §. ii. 9, 78, 137, 218).— 
Ascelin, son of Robert de Yvery, was also called 
Ascelin Gouel, Gouel de Brehervel, and Gouel de 
Percheval (the name has twenty-nine ortho- 
grapbies). He commanded the Norman forces 
under William the Conqueror at the siege of 
Mantes in 1087, and died in 1119. His eldest son 
William, Baron of Yvery, had five sons; the 
eldest, Waleran, was ancestor of the Counts of 
Egmont in Flanders, and his fifth son, Richard 
de Percheval, ancestor to the present Earl of 
Egmont. The first Earl of Egmont, who was a 
great genealogist, had a large share in compiling 
the account of his family, called the ‘ History of 
the House of Yvery,’ 1744. 

Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Brive Devirs (7@ §, ii. 167, 235). —See 
‘Elegant Extracts in Verse,’ p. 776, edit. 1796, 
where, in ‘ L’Allegro ; or, Fun, a Parody,’ these 
are the first lines :— 

Off, blubbering Melancholy ! 

Of the biwe devils and bovok-learning born 

In dusty schools forlorn. 
Neither the author's name nor the date of the 
parody is given ; but two persons mentioned in it, 
(Juick and Parsons, were then both on the stage. 
(Juick retired in 1798 and Parsons died in 1795, 

Frepk. Rue. 

Ashford, Kent. 

See Grose’s ‘ Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue,’ second edit., 1788, where “low spirits” 
is given as an equivalent. H. 8. 


Corr (7" §S. ii. 228, 278).—Copt Hall, more 

properly Copped Hall, was a name popularly given 
to houses conspicuous for a high-pitched peaked 
roof, There was a Copthall at the back of Throck- 
morton Street, in the City of London, the name of 
which survives in Copthall Court and Copthall 
Suildings. The old manor house of Vauxhall, in 
which the Lady Arabella Stuart was confined 
under the custody of Sir Thomas Parry, was 
known as Copt Hall, or Copped Hall, “ being a 
fair dwelling house, strongly built, of three stories 
high.” There is also a well-known Copthall at 
Epping, long the seat of the Conyerses, originally 
built by Sir T. Heneage, temp. Elizabeth, on the 
site of a manor house of the Abbots of Waltham. 

In Anglo-Saxon copp (Ger. kopf) is the head or 
top of anything ; the word survived to the time of 
Wycliffe, “the coppe of the hill” (St. Luke iv. 29), 
Chaucer, Ben Jonson, Drayton (for examples 
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Todd’s ‘ Johnson’ and Richardson’s ‘ Dictionary ’ 
and Nares’s ‘ Glossary’ may be consulted). From 
copp was formed the adjective or participle copped, 
for anything having a high and prominent top. It 
was especially used for high-crowned hats, ‘* Long 
coates and copped caps” (Sandy’s ‘ Travels,’ p47), 
“High copt hats, and feathers flaunt a flaunt” (Gas- 
coigne, p. 216); sometimes under the form coppled ; 
and also for hills, e.g., “The blind mole casts 
copp'd hills towards heaven” (Shakspere, ‘ Pericles,’ 
I. 1.), “A little coppyd hill” (Fabyan, i. 123); and 
for the crest of cocks or other birds, “ Accresté, 
crested, copped, having a great crest or comb, as a 
cock ” (Cotyrave). 

The transition from a high-crowned hat to the 
high peaked roof of a house was naturally suggested 
by the form, The word copthall probably dates 
from the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
when domestic convenience was more studied, 
and houses began to be planned in a square block 
with a roof in the form of a truncated pyramid, in- 
stead of in shallow single-reoomed compartments, 
with long gabled roofs, arranged round a courtyard. 


8. Cp. 


. e 


Ray’s ‘English Words,’ ed. Skeat, E.D.S., p.3 

A.-S. copp, apex, caput. W. C 
There is a Copt Point about one mile east of 

the Town Hall, Folkestone, Kent. F. W. F 


See Fuller’s ‘Hist. Waltham Abbey,’ pp. 8, 9 ; 
Morant’s ‘ Hist. Essex’; Wright’s ‘ Hist. Essex,’ 
vol. ii. p. 459, note. R. 8S. Caarnock, 


There is a Coppid Beech Lane between Woking- 
ham and Bracknal, Berks. 
Horace W. Monckton. 


Hoavenors (7* §, ii. 188, 257).—I am grateful 
for the replies to my query. At the same time I 
beg to express my regret at not being more ex- 
plicit in my statement. What I really require is 
the names of those clergymen. In using the title 
“Huguenot” I was misled by a quotation in a 
work I was referring to on the subject. I am 
still hoping to be fortunate enough to gain some 
| clue by which I can reach my object, and shall be 
| very thankful for the smallest information upon 
| which I can continue my search to the desired 





Epmusp VENABLES. end. Historicvus, 
. Reading. 
_One of the hundreds of the county of Surrey, 
viz., that which includes Epsom on the north-| Boag: Booy (7 §. ii. 249)—I would refer 


east and Effingham on the north-west, is called 
Copthorne Hundred, and a hamlet of Bur- 
stow and a common there, on the confines of 
Worth parish in Sussex, bears the same name. 
Manning, in speaking of the former (‘ Hist. 
Surrey,’ vol. i. p. xlviii), says that ‘‘ it probably re- | 
ceived its name from some ‘thorn’ remarkable for 
the size of its ‘head,’ or its situation on some con- | 
siderable eminence, both which are expressed in 
the Saxon word cop or cope.” The prefix cop is 
not of unfrequent occurrence in Anglo-Saxon 
place-names, and in some it may have reference to | 
their situation on the ‘‘ cop” or crest of a hill, in 
others, such as “ Copthorne,” I have no doubt that 
it means the thorn with the big head or crest, in 
allusion to the ordinary practice of pollarding 
trees, more especially those which marked a 
boundary. The word coppice (Ir. couper) is allied 
to cop in this sense. Copthall, in Essex, stands on 
an eminence, and is not improbably a corruption 
of “ copt-hull,” the crested or conical-shaped hill. 
G. L. G. 
There is a Copt Hill about a mile to the east 
of Houghton-le-Spring. Oa it is growing a clump | 
of trees. When opened, a few years ago, by Canon | 
Greenwell and Capt. Robinson it was found that | 
an ancient Briton had been buried there—urns, &c., 
having been exhumed. R. B 
Copt = coped, i. ¢., with a coping or high ridge. 
Near Ripon there is Copt Hewick, and at Wistow, 
near Selby, there are, or were, Copt Hills. Gas- 
coigue speaks of people wearing “high copt hattes” 
(‘Steele Glas,’ 1576, Arber, p. 83). See more in 





your correspondent to my (anonymous) article on 
*New and Old Bogies) in Once a Week, Jan. 1, 
1870 (vol. iv., new series, pp. 500-3). Also to the 
paper on ‘ The Bogie’ in Thomas Sternberg’s ‘Dia- 
lect and Folk-lore of Northamptonshire’ (pp. 138- 
141). CuTusert Bebe. 


Snakes as Foop (7™ §. ii. 207, 278).—Io 
‘The Life of Frank Buckland’ an extract from his 
journal is given, p. 128: “ B. called ; cooked a 
viper for lucheon.” I have read that the trappers 
in North America often eat the rattlesnake when 
better food cannot be got. 

E. Leaton BLenKkINsopr. 

I heard from an old officer that when in the 
West Indies he was told by a lady, at whose house 
he was dining, that he might not like the soup, as 
it was made from snakes, F.S.A.Scot. 


When I was at Rome in the forties, vipers were 
hawked about the streets there for sale, as eels 
are or were in the streets of London. 

The Australian aborigines—at least those of 
New South Wales and Queensland — esteem 
snakes, whether venomous or not, excellent eat- 
ing. They will not, however, eat a venomous one 
unless it has been killed by one of themselves. 
The reason I have heard alleged for this is that 
they desire to be assured the reptile has not bitten 
itself and so poisoned the flesh ; but there not 
improbably is a religious or superstitious belief at 
the bottom of it, though, perhaps, at the present day 
unknown by the natives themselves. 

Avex, BeazeLey. 
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Tue “ H” Bronze Penny (7" S. ii. 288).—Mr. 
Garsipe doubtless refers to Mr. Ralph Heaton, of 
the Mint, Birmingham, the writer of the following 
paragraph in the ‘ Handbook of Birmingham,’ pre- 
pared for the members of the British Association, 
1886, Birmingham, Hall & English :— 

“ The letter nu below the date will be found on many 
of the bronze coins in circulation; it implies that the 
coins were struck in the Birmingham Mint. At the time 
of their introduction in 1875 it was supposed that an 
extensive gang of forgers were at work, and the Mint 
authorities were communicated with by an anonymous 
writer, who stated that the counterfeit coins could be 
distinguished by the small letter n below the date.” 

Este. 


No doubt the “ unknown person” was the firm 
of Messrs. Heaton, the Mint, Birmingham, who 
struck our bronze coins, distinguished by an H in 
the exergue. The firm could, perhaps, tell Mr. 
Garsipe the names of newspapers to which they 
wrote in 1875, Your correspondent might be in- 
terested in reading the article on ‘‘ Coinage” in the 
‘Handbook of Birmingham, prepared for the 
British Association 1886 meeting, wherein a refer- 
ence is made to the correspondence which arose in 
1875. Also the Queen newspaper contained letters 
on this point about two years ago, when Messrs. 
Heaton explained the meaning of the additional n. 

H. 5S. 


Hencaman (7* §. ii. 246, 298).—Sir J. A. Pic- 
Ton’s note is to the point; for it shows that the 
fifteenth-century form, hensman, still survives as 
aname. But I must point out that, having ex- 
pressed myself too briefly, my question,‘* How can 
au become ¢?” has been misunderstood. Of course, 
I meant to say, “How can au become e in the 
same dialect?” which is a very different matter. 
Most likely the Galloway hainch was derived not 
from the E. haunch, but from the French hanche, 
which may easily have become Ahaunch in one 
direction, and hainch, shortened to hench, in an- 
other. Similarly the word hengest became hest in 
Danish and hingst in Low German. This would 
not prove that hingst can turn into hest. 

Water W, Sxkeart. 


Pror. Sxeat having quoted Blount, 1691, I had 
the curiosity to refer to the fifth edition on my 
shelves, 1681, just ten years older than the pro- 
fessor’s copy. I there find Blount say, ‘* Hench- 
man or Heinsman ia a German word, signifying a 
Domestic, or one of a family. It is used with us 
for one that runs on foot attending a person of 
honor.” Now I cannot remember where I have 
come across the word henseman, but I am sure I 
have in some Scotch poem or prose—and the mean- 
ing of the word is fixed in my mind—as a page. 

AtrreD Cuas, Jonas. 


County Bapazs (7* §. i. 470, 518; ii. 34, 98, 
138, 213)—The buildings of the East Yorkshire 





constabulary are all distinguished by a small plate 

showing an heraldic single rose argent; the buttons 

on the men’s uniforms are marked with an heraldic 

double rose. I noticed the same thing in the 

West Riding. L. L. K. 
Hull. 


CriericaL Pronunciation (7@ §. ii. 265).—I 
do not propose to enter into a controversy with 
Mr. Coorer on his stricture as to the pronuncia- 
tion of the letter o in the word “sovereign,” and with 
respect to the pronunciation of ‘‘Albert,” I may say 
that I have never heard it pronounced as ‘‘All- 
but.” I wish to enumerate a few instances of mis- 
pronunciation of Scripture proper names which I 
myself have heard from the reading-desk, with the 
hope that by so doing I may induce those clergy- 
men who are either ignorant or careless in this 
matter to try and correct their errors, The first 
instance was Epaphroditus, which was pronounced 
Epaphroditus—short i, emphasis on rod. Next, 
in Romans xvi., I heard Cenchréa, Andronicus, 
Phiégon. In the Epistle of Jude v. 11 I heard 
‘the gainsaying of Core,” one syllable. Again, 
in Acts xxiii. 31, Antipatris was given out “ ore 
rotundo” as Antipitris. 

The same individual who made these utterly 
inexcusable blunders took me to task on one occa- 
sion for my pronunciation of “‘Aser” (Luke ii. 36), 
which I gave asif spelt “Asser,” short a, he saying 
that he always pronounced it “ Aser,” long a. But 
on my remarking that there was no such tribe as 
Aser, but that we did read of the tribes of Dan 
and Assbur, he replied, ‘‘ Oh, I never thought of 
that!” And soitis, This is not an uncommon 
fault with a good many people—they do not think. 

F. W. J. 


Sotty’s ‘Tirtes or Honour’ (7™ S. ii. 63, 
151).—It was only on referring to an old number 
of *N. & Q.’ that I noticed the remarks of Messrs. 
Roperts and CARMICHAEL on my annotations to 
the above work. I regret extremely the misprints 
in my notes on pp. 127, 129 (‘* Mitford” for Mil- 
ford), 138, and 205, For them I am to blame, as 
the proof was sent to me for revision; but owing 
to bad health I was unable to devote sufficient 
attention to the task. 

I admit the force of Mr. Ronerts’s remarks on 
the brevity of my notes. I could easily bave ex- 
panded them to a length that would have occupied 
many columns of ‘N.& Q.,’ but thought them clear 
enough for use if Mr. Solly’s book came to a second 
edition. I gave no “ references to the best autho- 


rities,” because this formed no part of Mr. Solly’s 
original plan. 

I am surprised at Mr. Carmicnarn’s objection 
to my statement that the Seaforth title is extinct. 
In this I followed Mr. Solly (see pp. 168, 169), and 
am not aware that the title has been restored. 

I venture to express a hope that Mr. Car- 
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MICHAEL will publish in these columns his notes 
on the Scottish portion of Mr. Solly’s work. 
Siema, 


Lewis THEOBALD (7 §., ii. 148, 215).—I am 
not ungrateful to those of your correspondents 
who have made copious research on my behalf, 
and hope to return the compliment. Will Mr 
C. A. Warp kindly give me his authority for 
assigning Theobald’s decease to the year 1744? 
Baker's ‘Biog. Dram.’ says 1742. Possibly an 
examination of any good magazine issued in either 
of the two years, and commencing with the annual 
index of names, would settle this moot point. 

F L. 


Sir Joun Soane’s Musevm (7" §. ii. 146, 197). 
—I beg to inform Joannes Microtocus that the 
grandson of the late George Soane is my authority 
for the statement made by me on p. 146. His name 
is Bernard Soane Roby, who, from his own account, 
has lately recovered some considerable sum or 
sums of money from the trust of the museum in 
question, and who will no doubt furnish the name 
of his solicitor who so cleverly assisted him in his 
claim. H. Sternenson, 

Coventry Club, 

P.S.—As I devour ‘ N. & Q.’ in monthly instal- 
ments, the cause of this seeming delay will be 
apparent. 


‘How tTHey provent tHe Goop News rrom 
Guest To Aix’ (7" §. ii. 108).—Though not 
altogether an answer to G. G. G.’s query, it may 
be interesting to state that, according to the Oracle 
on January 23, 1882, Mr. Browning himself w rote: 


“ There is no sort of historical foundation for the poem 
about ‘Good News to Ghent’ [? Aix]. I wrote it under 
the bulwark of a vessel, off the African cons st, after I had 
been at sea long enough to appreciate even the fancy 
of a gallop on the back of a certain good horse * York,’ 
then in my stable at home, It was written in pencil on 
the fly-leaf of Bartolio’s ‘ Simboli,’ I remember.’ 

Gro. H. Briervey, 

Western Mail, Cardiff, 


Raree Suow (7 §, ii. 267).— 

“A peep-show ; a show carried about in a box. As 
these shows were chiefly exhibited by foreigners, they 
received the name raree from the mode in which the 
exhibitors pronounced the word rare. ‘ The fashions of 
the town affect us like a rarees/ow, we have the curiosity 
to peep at them and nothing more.’ Pope.’’—From the 
‘Imperial Dictionary.’ 

Everarv Home Coremay. 


Dutton (7 §. i. 308, 433 ; 
one thing, etymology another. 


the Benyalees. R. 
Matlock, 


ii. 199).—Race is 
I did not refer to 
S. Cuarnock. 





Deatn or Sir Croupestry Snover (6 §. | 


x. 88, 150, 334, 432, 518; xi. 136).—I 


250, 


“Who married Ann Shovell?” (one of Sir 
Cloudesley’s two daughters). Robert Mansel did 
so, and he was the eldest son of the first Baron 
Mansel of Margam, but died v. p., April 29, 1723. 

Another account of Sir Cloudesley’s death, not 
given in ‘N, & Q,,’ is that contained in a letter 
of Addison’s addressed to Lord Manchester. It is 
dated “Cock Pit : Oct 28, 1707,” and says :— 

My Lord,—Your Lordship will hear by this post a great 
deal of melancholy news relating to our sea affairs...... On 
Sunday morning an express came from Admiral Byng, 
with news that the great fleet, returning from the Straits 
and being near the Isles of Scilly, Sir Cloudesly Shovel’s 
ship (the Association) struck on arock. Admiral Byng 
passed by him within two cables’ length of him, and 
heard one of his guns go off as a signul of distress, but 
the sea ran eo very high that it was impossible to send 
him any succour. Sir George Byng adds that, looking 
after him about a minute after the firing of the gun, he 
saw no lights appear, and therefore fears he sunk. ‘I'wo 
other great ships are missing. Sir Cloudesly had on 
board with him two of his wife’s sons by Sir John Nar- 
borough, a son of the Bishop of Winchester [Sir Jonathan 
Trelawney, B'}, another of Admiral Ailmer [ Matthew 
Aylmer, Rear-Admiral of the Red, a distinguished naval 
officer, created Lord Aylmer], and several other gentle- 
men, We are still willing to hope that he may have 
escaped in his long boat, or be thrown on one of the 
islands, but it is now three days since we had our firat 
intelligence. It was about eight o'clock at night when 
Sir G, Byng saw him in his distress, &c. 

I am. with the greatest respect, 
Y* Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
J. ADDISON. 

On October 31 Addison writes to Mr. Cole (Lord 
Manchester’s secretary) as follows :— 

Sir,—Yesterday we had news that the body of Sit 
Cloudesly Shovel was found on the coast of Cornwall: 
The fishermen who were searching among the wrecks 
took a tin box out of the pocket of one of the carcases 
that was floating, and found in it the commission of an 
admiral ; upon which, examining the body more closely, 
they found it was poor Sir Cloudesly. You may guess 
the condition of his unhappy wife, who lost, in the same 
ship with her husband, her two only sons by Sir John 
Narborough. We begin to despair of tae two other men- 
of-war and fireship that engaged among the same recks, 
having yet received no news of them. 

I am, sir, y* faithful humble servant, 
. ADDISON, 
ConsTANCE Russet. 
Swallowfield, 


Prayers ror THe Roya Famicy (7" 8. ii. 8, 
131, 233).—Perhaps it may be worth noting that 
Henrietta Maria, the consort of Charles I., who is 
styled in the Prayer-book of 1669 “ Mary, the 
Queen Mother,” seems usually to have been called 
Queen Mary.” On the authority of the ‘ Life of 
the Great Lord Fairfax,’ by Clements R. Markham, 
it is stated that the cry or word of the Royalists at 
the battle of Naseby in 1645 was ‘‘ Queen Mary.” 
Corroborative of this, in a “ Thanksgiving for the 
Founder and Benefactors of this College,” read 
occasionally at this day in the chapel of Queen’s 


think that no one has answered the question, | College, Oxford, the names occur of “ King Charles 
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the First, Queen Mary his Wife.” This is usually 
supposed to have been drawn up by Thomas Bar- 
low, Provost of Queen’s College, 1658-1677, and 
afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, 1675-1692. He was 
in earlier life Librarian of the Bodleian, when 
Fellow of Queen’s College, from 1653 to 1660, 
where his portrait may yet be seen in the picture 
gallery. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


1683. John Hayes, Cambridge, printed ‘The 
Book of Common Prayer,’ &c., with a prayer for 
“Our Gracious Queen Mary, Catherine the Queen 
Dowager, their Royal Highnesses Mary Princess 
of Orange, and the Princess Anne of Denmark.” 

Wx. Vincent. 

Norwich. 


Sir Watrer Scorr anp Tennyson (7 S. ii. 
128, 214, 276).—I am much obliged to Mr. W. T. 
Baker for his kindly referring me to Shelley as 
one of the non-appreciators of Scott. I should be 
glad if he would bear it in mind, and let me know 
at some future time, when he happens to come 
across it again, who is the authority for the fact 
that Shelley did not care at all for the “ Waverley 
Novels.” Will Mr. Baker also kindly tell me 
where I can find Shelley’s imitation of Scott’s 
‘Helvellyn’? In Moxon’s edition of Shelley, in 
one thick volume, stated to be complete (one title- 
page 1853, the other 1861), I do not see any poem 
which resembles ‘Helvellyn.’ However little 
Shelley may have cared for the “ Waverley 
Novels,” the glorious young genius whose name 
is immortally linked with his, John Keats, must 
have had some appreciation of them, as is proved 
by his little poem entitled ‘Meg Merrilies’ 
(Keats’s ‘ Poems,’ Aldine edition, 1876, p. 214), 
which was obviously, or rather necessarily, in- 
spired by ‘Guy Mannering. A most excellent 
man, the late Prof. F. D. Maurice, must, I fear, be 
reckoned amongst the unhappy people, as I must 
call them, who have not known what it is to love 
Sir Walter. In one of his works, I think ‘ Learn- 
ing and Working,’ he says that when Scott has 
told us what our ancestors wore Shakespeare will 
tell us what they were. A poor witticism and a 
shallow criticism. Scott’s most devoted admirers 
are quite ready to admit that in his descriptions of 
costume he is apt now and then to be prolix ; but 
it is not, I hope, for his descriptions of ruffs and 
plumes, or even of chain-mail, that we chiefly love 
Scott. No one will pretend that even the 
“Waverley Novels” entitle Scott to rank with 


the great tragic dramatists and the great epic | 


poets of the world; but then the same may be 
said of Moliére’s comedies. In reading the works 
of both these great geniuses, however, it is not 
merely the author that we admire, but the man that 
we love. Of all writers, whether in verse or prose, 





most dearly loved by mankind. To return to 
Prof. Maurice ; even he, if I remember rightly, 
does justice to Scott’s delineation of James I, in 
‘The Fortunes of Nigel.’ 

May I remind any other correspondents who 
may be kind enough to take up the subject, that 
my original query referred to the “ Waverley 
Novels ” rather than to Scott’s poetry. 

JonaTHAN Bovucuier. 

Ropley, Alresford, 


Squarson (7™ §, ii. 188, 273).—Your corre- 
spondents agree so uniformly as to the origin of 
this word that I hesitate to offer a suggestion. My 
own idea is that its origin is due to the late Henry 
Merewether, Q.C. I heard him use it before a 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1861, and 
it was then believed to be his creation. He applied 
it to a squire parson who was giving evidence in a 
railway Bill matter. Hic er Usiqve. 


Whether the late Bishop Wilberforce was the 
inventor of the queer compound word squarson or 
not I cannot say, but he was certainly the inventor 
of a still queerer compound to describe the union in 
one person of a squire and a bishop. Soon after 
his succession to the estate of Lavington, which 
came to him through his deceased wife, a friend 
visited the bishop, and on being taken round the 
property by him remarked, “ Why, Wilberforce, 
you’ve become a squarson!” “No,” said the 
bishop, with that unforgetable twinkle of the eye 
which accompanied his best things, “a squishop.” 

Epmonp VENABLES. 


My late father, on the authority of personal ac- 
quaintance, told me that Sydney Smith was the 
author of this word. Harotp Matxzt, Col. 


The coinage of this word is generally attributed 
to Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, who was succes- 
sively “ Soxon ” and “ Swinton.” 

Sr. Swirary. 


Sr. Atoes or Sr. Aroys (6 S. xii. 129, 213, 
332, 417; 7 S. ii. 278, 315).—I wish to make 
the following addition to my communication at 
the last reference. St. Aloysius died at Rome in 
the twenty-fourth year of his aye. He did not 
die in his noviciate, and he was twenty-three 
years and a little more than three months old. 

Freperick Rovre, 


Apsuam (7 §S. ii. 87, 155, 272).—I beg to 
assure Mr. Kersctake that his memory has 
played him false as to the Anglo-Saxon charter of 
which he speaks. It is now, as he supposes, in 
the Salt Library; but the place-name is spelt with- 
out any letter ¢, but as Toppesham, in the 
charter as well as in two of the three indorsements. 
He may convince himself of the fact by reference 
to the photographic copy published by Buasevi 


since Horace, Moliére and Scott are, I think, the | Sanders in 1881, Apsham, at all events, can 
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hardly lay claim to being its original form, for in 
the Salt MS., as well as in others mentioned in 
Mr. Kemble’s ‘Cod. Dipl. Aivi A.-Saxonici’ 
(charters 369, 370, and 940), we have this place- 
name similarly spelt, and in most cases in the 
Anglo-Saxon boundaries we have the form Toppes- 
horan. T. J. M. 
Stafford, 


Hawtnorn Brossom (7 S. ii. 107, 158, 215). 
—Miss Charlotte S. Burne, in her ‘ Shropshire 
Folk-lore,’ writes (p. 244):— 

“The hawthorn is not held in so much esteem as 
one would expect. At Edgmond it is considered very 
unlucky to take it into the house. And a lady living at 
Albrighton, near Shiffnal, tells me that when, a few 
years ugo, she happened to go into a cottage there carry- 
ing a branch of it in her hand, the poor woman she had 
gone to visit asked, indignantly, ‘What did you bring 
such an unlucky thing as that into my house for ?’...... 
We are told at Cheadle, in North Staffordshire, that 
‘hawthorn in the house breeds fever.’ ” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Cataloque of the Tombs in the Churches of the City of 
London a.v. 1666. By Major Payne Fisher, B.A, 
Revised and Edited by G. Blacker Morgan. (Privately 
reprinted ) 

Or the innumerable pieces in prose and verse by 

Paganus Fisher, the poet l.ureate to Oliver Cromwell 

concerning whom see the ‘ Athenze Oxonienses '—one or 

two have an antiquarian interest. The mort valuable of 
these, the ‘‘ Catalogue of most of the Memorable Tombes, 

Grave Stones, Plates, Escutcheons, or Atchievements in 

the demolisht or yet extant Churches of Loudon,” &c., 

has been reissued in a privately printed edition, limited 

to one hundred copies, by our well-known contributor 

Mr. Blacker Morgan. Published two years after the 

Great Fire, the original work, which was clumsy in 

arrangement and inadequate in information, and was prin- 

cipally taken from Stow’s ‘Survey,’ had yet distinct 
interest, In reprinting it Mr. Blacker Morgan has facili- 
tated reference by making the arrangement alphabetical ; 
and while retaining the original entries has added largely 
to them from the best editions of Stow. In the intro- 
duction he has, moreover, supplied a full table showing 
the churches within the City and Liberties of London 
before and after the Fire of 1666, It is needless to point 
out the value for genealogical purposes of this reprint, 
which gives some of the noblest names in England, and 
is, of course, especially rich in names of civic import 
ance, Sir Thomas Gresham, Knight, Lord Mayor, is, 
of course, mentioned in connexion with st. Helen's. 

Several Beaumonts are mentioned. The monument of 

King James of Spaine, whoever he may be, was in St. 

Anne’s, Blackfriars, and in connexion with Christ Church 

the Lord William FitzWarren and Isabel, his wife, some- 

time Queen of the Isle of Man, are given, A lady who 
is ‘‘a good benefactress to Brazen-1ose-Colledge ” has 
the curious name Mrs. Jodosa Frankland, and Sir John 

Hawkins, Knight, is announced as ‘‘the famous Sea- 

commander in Queen Elizabeth's Reign.” To the anti- 

quary and genealogist alike Mr. Blacker Morgan has 
rendered a high service. The subscription list for the 
book, which is admirably printed by Messrs. Hazell, 





Watson & Viney, of Kirby Street, from whom it is to 
be obtained, is likely to be speedily exhausted. 


English Worthies. Edited by Andrew Lang.— Ben Jon- 

son. By John Addington Symonds. (Longmans & Uo.) 
Mr. Symonps’s capacity to deal with the contem- 
poraries of Shakspeare is proven by the admirable work 
he wrote on ‘Shakespeare's Predecessors and the 
English Drama,’ His monograph upon Ben Jonson is 
worthy of that memorable work. Concerning the life 
of Jonson there is little to be said. Mr. Jesffreson has 
made some discoveries of high interest concerning Jon- 
son’s duel with Gabriel Spencer. This, of course, Mr. 
Symonds has included in the historical portion of his 
book, Such details of Jonson’s rather tempestuous life 
as survive are, indeed, all included, and a very lifelike 
and excellent picture of a rugged, sggressive, and 
slightly uncouth but most interesting individuality is 
afforded. Mr, Symonds, indeed, in his cpening pages, seems 
to have traced the origin of Jonson to the border John- 
stones. The idea, long current, that Jonson was a common 
bricklayer, “ ascending a ladder with his (hod or) trowel 
in one hand and a ‘ Tacitus’ in the other,” is shown to 
be baseless; and the preposterous notion that Jonson 
was other than a sincere admirer and loyal friend to 
Shakepeare is also dismissed to limbo. In the account 
of Jonson’s quarrels with Decker, Marston, and his 
other antagonists, aud in the analysis and criticism of 
Jonson's chief works the principal attraction of a work 
likely to be popular as well as prized by scholars is 
found. The book, indeed, is scholarly and exceilent 
throughout, and is a valuable addition to an interesting 
series, 


The Literature of Local Institutions. By Geo. Laurence 
Gomme, (Stock ) 

Tue “ Book-lover's Library,” edited by Mr. H. B. Wheat- 
ley, F.S.A., has been enriched with this useful and novel 
handbook. Like the other volumes of the series, it is 
handsomely printed, and it is in its way unique. The 
works cited are claseed under “Local Institutions 
Generally,” “ The Shire,” “ The Hundred,” “ Municipal 
Government,” “Gilds,” “The Manor,” and “The 
Township and the Parish.” The name of Mr. Gomme 
isa guarantee for good workmanship. 


Le Livre remains occupied to a flattering extent with 
things English. The October number contains an ex- 
cellent engraving of Pickersgill’s portrait of John Mur- 
ray. An account of Alexandre Dumas is also supplied. 
Alter this comes an article of singular interest, by M. L. 
Jaumart de Brouillant, entitled *‘ Histoire de Pierre du 
Marteau.’ Every book-lover is acquainted with the 
delightful volumes, generally with a sphere on the title- 
page, which collectors have long ranked with Elzevire, 
A full account of the publications of this man—who, like 
Junius, stat nominis umbra—is given, ard the evidences 
in favour of his existence or otherwise are supplied. 
Some of the most interesting works of the seventeenth 
century found their way to light under signatures such 
as Pierre Marteau, de Marteau, du Marteau, Jacques le 
Jeune, Nicholas Schouten, &c., which are mere dis- 
guises assumed by the Elzevirs, Foppens, and others, 
when they had to pubiish a work concerning which the 
authorities might inquire. The first edition of Hamil- 
ton’s ‘ Memoirs of Grammont ’ was published at Cologne 
by Pierre Marteau. How many works of questionable 
morals or theology appeared with the same nome is 
known to the collector of Elzevirs, or may be learned 
from Le Livre, o 

Mr. J. Stimson has printed in pamphlet form in New 
York eome papers on the subject‘ Was John Bunyan a 
Gypsey,’ for which we were unable to find space, He 
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is not wholly pleased with his treatment by English 
editors and writers, and complains good-temperedly of 
the manner in which in various periodicals, including 
the Saturday Review and ‘N. & Q.,,’ the subject is 
* burked,” 


Ir is intended to publish by subscription, in December 
next, ‘The Trade Signs of Essex : a Popular Account 
of the Origin and Meanings of the Public-house and 
other Signs.’ The work is undertaken by Mr. Miller 
Christy, and will be published by Messrs, Durrant & Co., 
of High Street, Chelmsford, to whom intending sub- 
scribers should apply. 


‘AmertcA Heratpica’ is the title of a work to be 
published, in six fortnightly parts, by Mr. E. de V. Ver- 
mont, of Tivoli, N.Y. It will give, in highly finished 
illustrations, the coats of arms, crests, and mottoes 
brought from Europe by prominent American families. 


Tne third volume of ‘ Rome, its Princes, Priests, and 
People,’ by Signor Silvagni, translated by Mrs, McLaugh- 
lin, and completing the work, is announced by Mr, Elliot 
Stock as shortly to be published. 


Messrs. Lonaemans, Green & Co. will publish imme- 
diately ‘ Leading and Important English Words Ex- 
plained and Exemplified,’ by the Rev. William L, David- 
son, Bourtie, N.B. It is a collection of difficult and 
useful English synonyms, grouped and discriminated, 
and accompanied with copious examples, and is intended 


to be an aid to teaching, as well as a help to the general | 


learner, 

Ear.y next month Meesrs. Sotheby will sell the library 
of our late valued contributor, Mr. Edward Solly, F.S.A., 
the result of which will be to throw upon the market a 
large quantity of curious and recondite as well as valuable 
eighteenth century literature 
Swift, Defoe, Steele, and Johnson, the collection is also 
especially rich in that parasitic pamphlet literature which 
has grown up round those great names. Moreover, it is 
essentially a worker's library, and contains a large assort- 
ment of works of reference bearing upon the period to 
which Mr, Solly had chiefly attached himself. No student 
of the Augustan or Georgian ages should omit to obtain 
a copy of the catalogue. 

Domespay ComMEMORATION.—Canon Isaac Taylor will 
deliver a popular lecture in the great hall of the Society 
of Arts on Monday evening next, the 25th inst., at 8 p.m. 
Tickets may be bad gratis on application to the honorary 
secretary, Mr. P. Edward Dove, Burrister-at-law, 23, Old 
Buildings, Lincoln's Inn. 

Tne death of the Rev. William Barnes, the “ Dorset 
poet,’ at the ripe old age of eighty-six, occurred at his 
rectory of Winterbourne-Came on the 7th inst Mr. 


Barnes was born in the yeoman class, and was in great | 


measure self cultured. He graduated B.D. as a ten year 
man at Cambridge in 1551, while keeping a private 
boarding-school at Dorchester. He was ordained in 1847 
to the curacy of Whitconrbe, and in 1862 became rector 
of Winterbourne-Came, Beyond the limited circle of the 
provincial town in which be resided in much honour and 
esteem he was little known till the publication of his 
‘Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect’ in 1848. 
Their excellence was at once recognized, not merely by 
dialectical students, but for their pathos and beauty by all 
who could appreciate true poetry and were familiar with 
the manners and speech of the peasantry in Dorset, par- 
ticularly in the beautiful Vale of Blackmoor, in which, 
I believe, the poet was born, The poems of Mr. Barnes 
resemble in some respects those of Burns; but if they 
display less of genius, they have more of pathos and 
a healthier moral tone, His acquaintance with the folk- 





Rich in the works of Pope, | “ : 
| signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 








speech of his native county was not merely mechanical, 
it was accompanied by a wide and philosophical know- 
ledge of the original languages of Britain and with those 
which have contributed to form or modify modern Eng. 
lish. He was an enthusiast for the study of the mother- 
tongue long before it became fashionable to defend a more 
accurate teaching of English in our schools and colleges, 
In 1864 he published a ‘Grammar and Glossary of the 
Dorset Dialect,’ having previously, in 1854, published 
a ‘ Philosophical Grammar, grounded upon English, and 
formed from a Comparison of more than Sixty Lan- 
guages.’ His latest work, on ‘ English Speech-Craft,’ is 
very valuable and suggestive. Numerous other contribu- 
tions to literature issued from his pen, written for maga- 
zines and for antiquarian societies, His rural poems are 
those which will best keep his memory green ; they are 
as full of feeling as they are musical in tone, and bear a 
true witness to that kindly and genial temperament for 
which he was remarkable, and which endeared him to 
many attached friends. Amongst the eminent men who 
have sought him out in the interest of kindred pursuits 
may be mentioned the Poet-Laureate, Mr. Allingham, 
and the Prince Lucien Bonaparte, and amongst his corre- 
spondents were Prof, Max Miiller and Sir Henry Taylor. 


. . 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 


appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “* Duplicate.” 


R. A. H. (“ Manganese”).—A word formed by Gahn 
by metathesis from magnesium, the name which he first 
gave it. For a full description see Cassell’s ‘ Encylo- 
peedic Dictionary, under “ Manganese,” 

8. P. Wurre (“Translations of Greek Classics "’),— 
These are by various hands—W., J. Hickie, of St. John’s, 
Camb.; Th. A, Buckley, of Christ Church, Oxon; H, 
Cary, M.A., Worcester, Oxon, &c. For English pro- 
nunciation of Latin, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 2° 8, i, ii, iii, vi, 
passem, 

Cuartapomus (“ Between the Devil and the deep 
sea ”).—See 7! 8. i, 320, 453. 

A. Hanrpy (‘ Tooth Superstition ’).—See Sternberg’s 
‘Dialect and Folk-Lore of Northamptonshire,’ and 
‘N. & Q.,’ 1" 8, ix, 345; x, 232; 4 8, vi., vii., viii. 
passim, 

C. H. P. (“ Meaning and Derivation of Words ”),— 
The words you seek are to be found in good dictionaries, 
and some of them (as “silo’’) have already been dis- 
cussed in our columns, 

Conkicenpa,—P, 309, col. 2, 1, 28, for “1583” read 
1453. PB, 313, col. 2, 1, 23, read, “ Who was Thackeray's 
authority?” as a query. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 











